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Notes. 
STRAY NOTES ON CHRISTMAS. 

1. The Druids’ Misletoe Festival in Brittany.—11. Semi- 
Pagan and Christian mode of celebrating New Year’s 
Day.—11. Ancient Mummers.—tv. Roman Catholic 
“Feasts of ‘the Fool’ and ‘the Ass.’”—v. Abuses in 
Lutheran Churches at Christmas,—v1. Abuses in Italy. 
vu. Polydore Virgil on Masquerading at Christmas. 
I. The earliest form of religious worship known 

inthis country is that of the Druids. A very clever 

antiquary (a Breton Catholic priest) M. Manet, 
has devoted considerable attention to a study of 
their proceedings; and we avail ourselves of his 
researches to give an account of the Druidical 


manner of celebrating that festival, which coin- | 


¢ides with our Christmas. 


“The Sovereign Pontiff of the entire Druidical order,” 
observes the Rev. M. Manet, “ was, as it were, its Pope. 
All the Druids, says Cesar (lib. vi. c. 13), obeyed him, 
without any exception; and his authority over them was 
absolute. The divine spirit with which they believed 
him to be filled, mads him to be regarded as infallible, not 
only in doctrine, but aiso impeccable in his conduct. The 
poet Ausonius, in apostrophising Attius Patera, says in 
his praise, that he was descended from a Druid of Bayeux, 
4 priest of Belenus, or Apollo; and, in speaking of Phe- 
bitius, one of the Armorican Druids, that he had been 
treasurer to the temple of the same god, before becoming 
professor at Bordeaux : — 

* Nec reticebo senem 
Nomine Phebitium, 
Qui Beleni Adituus, 
Nil opis inde tulit ; 





| necks in times of war. 





Sed tamen, ut placitum, 

Stirpe natus Druidum 

Gentis Aremorice 

Burdigali Cathedram 

Nati opera obtinuit.’ 
Every year in the month of December, or Zerzu, which 
they called ‘the sacred month,’ they were bound to meet 
at Rouvres. When the time for this magnificent solem- 
nity approached, the Supreme Pontitf sent his commands 
to the Pontiffs of each nation and city, and by them his 
orders were communicated to the people. Instantly the 
priests came forth from their forests, and traversed their 
various districts, inviting the faithful to follow them 
with the cry of Kal (first day of the year), or that of 
Kalonna (gifts), to prepare themselves worthily for the 
holy ceremony of the Gui (misletoe) of the new year. 
This invitation brought together an immense number of 
clergy and laity to Rouvres. This féte was invariably 
fixed for the sixth day of the moon. It opened with a 
search for the famous misletoe upon an oak that had 
about thirty years growth, And the misletoe, so found, was 
to become, by its consecration, the Panchrestum—that is 
to say, ‘the universal remedy:’ a specific and panacea 
against all sorts of poisons, and the true source of happi- 
ness to all in whose hands it was deposited. When it 
had been found, there was raised a triangular altar of 
earth at the foot of the tree on which it had been dis- 
covered, and then was commenced a species of procession. 
The Eubagi marched the first, conducting two white 
bulls, which had never been subjected to the yoke. These 
were followed by the Bards, who sang hymns in honour 
cf the Supreme Being. Next came the novices, students, 
and disciples, accompanied by a herald clothed in white. 
These were followed by the three most ancient Pontiffs: 
one carrying bread that was to be offered up; the second 
two vessels, filled with water and wine; and the third a 
hand of ivory, attached to the end of a wand, to represent 
justice and power. Next came the clergy, preceded by 
the Supreme Pontiff, in a white robe, and wearing a 
girdle of gold; and the procession closed with great num- 
bers of the nobles and people. ‘This cortege, having 
arrived beneath the oak, the ofliciant, after some prayers, 
burned a morsel of bread; and poured some wine and 
water on the altar, and divided what remained amongst 
the assistant p This done, he ascended the tree; 
and cut off, with a golden sickle, the misletoe and flung 
it into the robe of one of the principal Pontiffs, who re- 
ceived it with profound reverence. The Supreme Pontiff, 


sts. 


| aided by the Eubagi, then immolated the two bulls; and 
| concluded this religious ceremony by praying, with his 
| arms raised and extended, that ‘God would permit His 


benediction to rest upon the gift he was about to distri- 
bute amongst the people, then prostrated on the ground.’ 
Directly afterwards, the inferior order of Druids distri- 
buted, as a gift to the assembled multitude, particles of 
the sacred misletoe. They sent portions of it also to the 


| temples, to the chieftains, who felt honoured in receiving 


it, and who, as an act of devotion, wore it round their 
Sicknesses, enchantments, male- 
volent spirits, were expelled by it: nothing evil was 
capable of diminishing the celestial powers of the mys- 
terious branch; and thunder itself would not fall upon 
the house that received it.” 

Before passing from Druidism, we wish to quote 
a passage from another Breton author (Notice sur 
la Ville de Nantes), which will be found of some 
importance in connexion with the heathen-Roman 
manner of celebrating the Feast of Mid-winter :— 

“ The Cathedral of Nantes is built upon the remains of 
a Druidical temple, consecrated to a god called Balianus 
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Boul-Janus, or Voldanus ; and much venerated by the Ar- 
morican Gauls. The people came three times a-year to 


January, at the Nones of April, and the Calends of Au- 
gust. Albert le Grand quotes « very ancient Latin Ma- 
nuscript, in which it is stated that Boulianus was an 
Armorican divinity, represented with three heads enclosed 
in a triangle; and underneath, the letters ‘A, N, 9,’ sig- 
nifying, the beginning, the middle, and the end, This 
image had a globe beneath it. It bore in its right hand 
a thunderbolt, and seemed as if about to launch it, whilst 
with its left hand it guided the clouds. 
rested on the land, and the other on the water. The sig- 
nification of the statue was, that it was Janus governing 
the earth. This temple was destroyed when Constantine 
the Great was Emperor, and Eumenius occupied the see 
of Nantes.” 


In quoting this last passage, it is only necessary 
to remark, that the statue here described must be 
regarded as an embodiment of the Druid’s con- 
ception of a Trinity, combined with an omni- 
potent power over the land, sea, and air. 

II. Amongst the early heresies, was one that 
maintained Christ to be “ the sun” ! 

“ The half-philosophical and semi-heathenish sects,” 
observes Herr Paulus Cassel, in his learned work on 
Christmas, recently published in Germany, “ confounded 
the worship of Mythra, or the Sun, with that of Christ 
Himself. Tertullian has recounted ‘that some have sup- 
posed the Sun was our God.’ The Manicheans said, 
‘Christ is the Sun;’ and hence, in their festivals, they 
laid especial claim to the Sun-day. ‘ It is the sun,’ says 
St. Augustine to them, ‘that you honour on the Sunday.’ 
* Let the heretics be dumb,’ says St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
* who declare that Christ is the Sun; He is the Creator of 
the sun, and not the shining orb itself.’ ” 


The first gross abuses that manifested them- 
selves in Christian countries, in connexion with 
the observance of the Christmas festivals, took 
place upon “ the first of January,” and not upon 
“Christmas Day” itself. In that sermon of St. 
Eloy, which the Rev. Mr. Maitland has popu- 
larised in his truly valuable book, The Dark Ages, 
it will be seen that, amongst the many supersti- 
tions of the time denounced by the saint, though 
he particularises the improprieties of what occur- 
red upon the Calends of January, he makes no 
reference to any as taking place upon Christmas 
Day. Information upon this point will be found 
in the annexed extract from Butler's Lives of the 
Saints : — 

_ “ The Calends of January were solemnized with licen- 
tious shows in honour of Janus and the goddess Strenia; 
and it is from those infamous diversions that, among 
Christians, are derived the profane riots of New Year's 
Day, Twelfthtide, and Shrovetide ; by which many pervert 
these times into days of sin and intemperance. Several 
councils severely condemn these abuses; and the better 
to prevent them, some churches formerly kept the Ist of 
January a fast day; as it is mentioned by St. Isidore of 
Seville (lib. ii. offic. c. 40); Alcuin (Lib. de Div. Offic.), 
&c. Dom Martene observes (Lib. de Antiquis Ritibus in 
Celebr. Div. Offic., c. 13) that, on this account, the second 
Council of Tours in 567 ordered that on the calends of 
the Circumcision the Litany be sung, and high mass be- 


] 


One of its feet | 





|} gun only at the eighth hour, that is, two in the after- 


noon; that it might be finished by three, the hour at 


adore him in this temple: upon the third of the Ides of | which it was allowed to eat on the fasts of the stations, 


We have among the works of the Fathers many severe 
invectives against the superstitions and excesses of this 
time. See St. Austin (Serm. 198, in hune diem); St. 
Peter Chrysologus (Serm. in Calendas); St. Maximus of 
Turin (Hom. 5, apud Mabill. in Museo Italico); Fausti- 
nus, the Bishop (apud Bolland. hac die, p. 3), &c. The 
French name étrennes is Pagan, from strene, or new 
year’s gifts, in honour of the goddess Strenia. The same 
in Poitou and Pache, anciently the country of the Druids, 
is derived from their rites. For the Poitevins, for étrennes 
use the word Auguislanneuf ; and the Percherons Eguilans, 
from the ancient cry of the Druids, Au guy Van neuf, i. e. 
Ad viscum, annus novus, or to the misletoe, the new year, 
when, on New Year's Day, the Pagans went into the 
forests to seek the misletoe on the oaks.” 

“A long time,” says the Rev. M. Manet, “ after the 
abolition of Druidism, it was the custom among the popu- 
lace, and young persons in our provinces, to go about the 
streets crying out, on the first day of the new year, Agui- 
laneuf, or, ‘the misletoe (gui)’ of the new year; and by 
a still greater corruption of the word, Hauguillané ; both 
as a token of rejoicing, as well as an excuse for seeking a 
present from all they were acquainted with.” 

The same author, Manet, points out other 
remnants of heathen manners, but still more gross 
and shameful. They will be found illustrative of 
the statements made by the Rev. Alban Butler. 


III. “Upon 17th November, 566, in the sixth year of 
the reign of King Caribert, King of Paris, was opened the 
Second Council of Tours, for the confirmation of that 
which had been transacted at Paris in the year 557. This 
Council recommended the removal of all the filth of 
Pagan superstitions, then remaining in the land. Not- 
withstanding its anathemas, several of these idolatrous 
customs did not disappear until a much later period.” 

Amongst the practices so denounced, and that 
were perpetuated for a long time, the author men- 
tions “ that of men disguising themselves as deer, 
and other animals, and running about the country 
in various grotesque disguises, and committing all 
sorts of follies.” 

IV.“ Onthe 23rd April, 1431,” the Rev. M. Manet 
states, “ Philip de Coétquis, Archbishop of Tours, 
presided over the Provincial Council of Nantes, at 
which several remarkable canons were promul- 
gated.” Amongst these was a prohibition, undt 
pain of excommunication, of celebrating what as 
called “ La Féte des Fous,” as well as of prac- 
tising disorders which hitherto had accompanied 
the festival of Easter Monday, and the anniver- 
sary of the first of May : — 

“ The Féte des Fous,” observes M. Manet, “ was a farce 
worthy of the ancient Saturnalia, and which, upheld for 
a long time, was anew prohibited by the General Council of 
Bale ; and then by the Church of Troyes, on the 17th April, 
1445; but still it did not fall into disuse, until the close of 
the sixteenth century. Such is the empire of folly over the 
human heart! It is difficult to believe that Christians 
should have selected the Church of God, and the altar 
itself, for a spectacle so indecent; and that any persons, 
calling themselves Ecclesiastics, should have taken part 
in it. They were, however, generally only young clerks 
who participated in the scandal. They, the chanters, 
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and the boys of the choir, selected one of their body ; and 
dressed him up in bishop’s vestments, with the wrong 
side outwards, and calied him ‘the master of the féte.’ 
After making him mutter some words as if from a book, 
held upside down before him, and from which he pre- 
tended to read through a pair of spectacles made out of 


an orange peel, and fastened on his nose; whilst they, | 


grotesquely dressed like him, occupied the principal seats 
in the choir; from which they subsequently descended 
to burn before him incense, that was composed of the 
smouldering smoke of old shoes. When this absurdity 
was at an end, there were then dances and profane songs; 
and a repast diversified by all sorts of buffooneries. The 
sham-bishop, accompanied by a crowd of idlers, was next 
led through the city; mounted upon a carriage, as if it 
were a triumphal car. The shouts of the mob, and the 
loose discourse of the licentious, were a fitting adornment 
to the crown of glory acquired by the hero of the day. 
Since the year 1198, had the Papal Legate, Peter of 
Capua, then at Paris, prohibited under pain of excom- 
munication this impious and burlesque amusement, which 
used to take place in that capital on the Ist of January. 
The Council of Cognac, in the Archdiocese of Bordeaux, 
had, in the year 1260, denounced the same scandal under 
the name of ‘ the boy-bishop,’ as being celebrated on the 
day of ‘the Holy Innocents.’ And yet, this sacrilegious 
derision of the episcopal dignity was persevered with in 
agreat many places!” 

A similar and, if possible, still grosser abuse, is 


| 


likewise described in the following terms by M. | 


Manet : — 


“ M. Vaysse (Descript. Rout. de [Emp. Fr., 1813), and 
M. Malte-Brun (Préc. de Géog. Univ., vol. viii. p. 423), 
affirm that, even up to the present time, there is pre- 
served at Sens the celebrated Dyptic, which contains the 
‘Office des Fous,’ as well as that of the ‘ Féte de Il’Ane,’ 
according to the usage of that church. This last mon- 
strosity,” continues M. Manet, “falsely called ‘ religious,’ 
was not, however, so universally prevalent as the other. 
Here is an account of the manner in which it was prac- 
tised at Beauvais. A young girl, the most beautiful in 
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that followed in the train of the Reformation; 
and that, too, in a seeming religious attention to 
the festival of Christmas. 


V. “ Nothing worse could ever have occurred in Catho- 
lic churches, at Christmas time, in the fifteenth century,” 
declares the Lutheran author, Paulus Cassel, in his Weth- 
nachten, “ than what happened during the eighteenth 
century in many Protestant towns, where the Morning 
Service was combined with popular indulgences and en- 
joyments. A well-meaning clergyman, at the close of 
the last century, writes to the following effect :—‘ The 
so-named matins (Friihmetten), which, to the honour of 
Christianity, have been done away with in most places, 
and that ought to be put an end to in others, were so 
outrageously bad, that they could serve for no other pur- 
pose than the dishonour of God and of the Redeemer.’ 
The same person then describes the proceedings at Matins 
in Zillau :—‘ Divine Service,’ he says, ‘began about four 
o’clock in the morning: the church was filled with lights, 
and music was playing, and songs were sung. The festival 
attracted multitudes of persons out of the neighbouring 
hill-villages; and every one of these came plenteously 
supplied with brandy and sweet cakes, which they were 
incessantly stuffing down their throats to protect them- 
selves from the effects of the cold, and—to keep up 
Christmas! The church was crammed chock-full, and 
the clamour and clatter as great as if all the drums of a 
regiment had been beaten together. The awful steam 
from brandy, lights, and tobacco, filled the sacred edifice, 
and choked almost the only sober man then present, 
namely, the preacher; who, on account of the fearful 
turmoil, was not able to utter a single word: all he could 
do was to stand still, and look down from his pulpit at 
the riotous conduct of his congregation! Then were to 


| be seen fuming flambeaux torn down from their sockets 


the city, was selected for the purposes of the féte. She | 


was placed upon an ass, richly caparisoned; and in 
her arms was a little child, that both might represent 
‘the flight into Egypt.’ In this state, followed by the 


clergy, she was conducted in a procession from the Cathe- | 


dral to the Church of St. Stephen. She was brought 
inside the sanctuary, and placed on the Gospel side, near 
the altar; and then the mass was begun. The ZIJntroit, 
the Kyrie, the Gloria, and the Credo, all that the people 
hanted (the matter is absolutely incredible, if it were 
tet so thoroughly attested), terminated with the jolly 
chorus of ‘ Hin-han! Hin-han!’ ‘The Prose, which com- 
menced with these words—‘ Orientis de partibus, adven- 
tavit asinus, pulcher et fortissimus, sarcinis aptissimus’ — 
Was 2 pompous encomium of the animal with long ears, 
and each strophe finished with this polite invitation ad- 
dressed to it: ‘Hé, Sire ane, chantez! belle bouche, re- 
chignez! Vous aurez de foin assez, et de l’avoine & 
planter.’ 
forget his food, for the purpose of incessantly repeating 
‘Amen!’ And the clergyman himself, instead of saying 


In fine, the asinine animal was exhorted to | 


‘Ite, Missa est,’ made three times be heard the melodious | 


ittonations of ‘ Hin-han!’—to which the congregation 
responded with similar sounds!!!” 

Such are abuses described by a Catholic cler- 
gyman, as being interpolated into the pious ob- 
servances of Christmas times. A Lutheran has, 
With equal candour, exhibited the gross scandals 


by the drunken people, and waved madly by them 
around the church.’ In another passage, the author tells 
of the misconduct of the women of Fiihnen on a Christmas 
Eve, and avers, ‘that such a passion for liquor is then 
exhibited, that the women are complete matches for the 
men in drunkenness.’ ” 

VI. Polydore Virgil (1470—1555), in his work, 
De gli Inventori delle Cose, when giving an ac- 
count of the manner of celebrating the Christmas 
festivities by his contemporaries, pays this country 
the compliment of saying that an observance of 
them was especially upheld by the English: “E 
questo tale institutione si conserva particolar- 
mente tra gl’ Inglesi.” He declares that the 
Italians imitated the fashions of the ancient Ro- 
mans upon the first day of the new year, with 


joyful salutations, and mutual wishes of health 


and happiness; and that, like their forefathers, 
they indulged in dancing and singing, in the 
manner described by Virgil, which Polydore thus 
translates : — 
“ Parte menan le danze lieti, e parte 
Cantano versi. 
Senza piu recordarsi feron balli 

I nostri.” 
And then, we are informed, that Pope Zacharias 
had prohibited those practices ; declaring that— 
“Jf any one should be so audacious as to celebrate the 
Calends of January, after the manner of the Pagans, or 
to do anything strange, on account of the new year; or 
to lay out in their houses tables with lights, or to have 
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banquets, or to go singing about the streets and squares ; 


or to join in dancing parties: then all such persons should 


stand excommunicated and accursed.” 

Despite this prohibition, Polydore says, that 
the Italians in his day had public spectacles and 
amusements—sports, races, lance-throwing, and 
the recitation of comedies ; and in their houses of 
worship, representations of the lives and martyr- 
doms of the saints ; and, in order that each person 
might derive instruction as well as amusement 
from these representations, they were carried on 
in the vulgar tongue. Having mentioned the 
modern masquerade festivals of May, like to those 
of the goddess Flora—and of their torch-excur- 
sions in March, which were similar to the Cereali 
in honour of Ceres—he then proceeds to speak of 
Christmas, and says : — 

“In like manner has passed from our progenitors to us 
their descendants, another custom, which is celebrated at 
the Nativity of Our Lord; for then servants have au- 
thority over their masters, and one of the domestics 
being made for the occasion a Lord, all the other menials, 
as well as the heads of the family and their children, 
willingly yield obedience to him. And this is done by 
us as a proof that all should be as free, and as brothers in 
Christ.” 

We shall quote but one more passage from 
Polydore Virgil, because it contains an assertion 
that will excite some surprise, when it is known 
to be made by a person who had lived for some 
years in England. 

VII. “ There is,” states Polydore, “but one place in 
the world that has never exhibited the beastly practice 
of masquerading, and that place is England: and the 
reason is, that the English — in this point so superior to 
all others—have u law which inflicts the penalty of death 


upon any one having the audacity to appear in a masquerade 
a | 


pepe 


dress ! 
Alas, for our author! With such a specimen 
of his inaccuracy there was, we fear, but too much 
justice in the epigram respecting him : — 
“ Virgilii duo sunt, alter Maro, tu Polydore 
Alter; tu Mendax, ille Poeta fuit.” 
Wa. B. Mac Cane. 


Dinan, Cotes du Nord, France. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


“JOLLY NOSE.” 

Has it ever been remarked that this capital 
“drinking song,” which, put into the mouth of 
* Blueskin in W. H. Ainsworth’s novel, Jack 
Sheppard (vol. i, p. 213), became so famous by 
Paul Bedford's impersonation of that character, 
is a translation of one of the Vaux-de-Vire of the 
fine old Norman Anacreon, Olivier Basselin? A 


comparison of the modern paraphrase with the | 


original may not be uninteresting: 


“ DRINKING SONG. 
“ Jolly nose! the bright rubies that garnish thy tip 
Are dug from the mines of Canary : 
And to keep up their lustre I moisten my lip 
With hogsheads of claret and sherry. 


« Jolly nose! he who sees thee across a broad glass, 
Beholds thee in all thy perfection ; 
Ani to the pale snout of a temperate ass 
Entertains the profoundest objection. 


“ Fora big-bellied glass is the palette I use, 
And the choicest of wine is my colour ; 
And I find that my nose takes the mellowest hues, 
The fuller 1 fill it,—the fuller! 


“ Jolly nose! there are fools who say drink hurts the 
sight, 
Such dullards know nothing about it; 
’Tis better with wine to extinguish the light, 
Than live always in darkness without it.” 


“i SON NEz.” 


bs 


Beau nez, dont les rubis ont cousté mainte pipe 
De vin blanc et clairet, 

st duquel la couleur richement participe 
Du rouge et violet; 

“ Gros nez! Qui te regarde a travers un grand verre, 
Te juge encor plus beau. 

Tu ne ressembles point au nez de quelque hére 
Qui ne boit que de l'eau. 





“Un coq d’Inde, sa gorge & toy semblable porte: 
Combien de riches gens 
N’ont pas si riche nez! Pour te peindre en la sorte, 
Il faut beaucoup de temps. 
Le verre est le pinceau, duquel on t’enlumine ; 
| Le vin est la couleur 
Dont on t’a peint ainsi plus rouge q’une guisgne, 
En beuvant du meilleur. 
“On dit qu'il nuit aux yeux: mais seront-ils les 
maistres ? 
Le vin est guarison 
De mes maux: j’aime mieux perdre les deux fenestres 
Que toute la maison.” 


The editorial labours of the Bibliophile Jacob, 
and the enterprise of A. Delahays of Paris, have 
placed within reach of lovers of the “ esprit 
gaulois” a delicious collection of these Vauzr-de- 
Vire, and ancient Norman chansons-d-boire of 
| the same epoch. The former edition (Svo, 1811), 

edited by M. Asselin and others, “ dont il a ete 
tiré cent exemplaires, dont douze seulement sur 
papier vélin,” had become excessively rare. Dr. 
Dibdin, in his Bibliographical Sc. Tour France 
and Germany, gives an amusing account (vol. i. 
p. 428) of the skilful manner in which he sue- 
ceeded in wheedling “an uncut copy, in blue 
spotted paper,” from M. de la Renandiére, one of 
its editors. That delightful bibliographer, Charles 
Nodier, whose labours in the same field are s0 
valuable, obtained his copy with less trouble. 

“ Le mien est celui qui a été offert par les éditeurs & M. 

D. de P., préfet du département, qui n’y a probablement 

pas attaché une grande importance; car je l’ai trouve sur 

un quai.”"—Mélanges tirés dune petite Bibliotheque. No 
| xxxiii. p. 249. 
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I was almost equally lucky in meeting with a 
half-bound copy in the Gallic Lugdunum, though 


the withered old bouquiniste, who exultingly drew | 


it forth from his Elzevirs and Alduses, knew its 
value, and prefaced his, I may now say, very 
moderate demand, with the assertion that it was 
“ presque introuvable.” 
WutuamM Bares. 
Edgbaston. 


A CHRISTMAS MYSTERY OF THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 

MS. No. 1139, in the Imperial Library of Paris, 
contains a series of metrical compositions, accom- 
panied by musical notes, remarkable, first, as being 
probably the most ancient specimens extant of 
the religious dramas of the Middle Ages (Journal 
des Savants, 1846, p. 6); and, secondly, for the 
curious mixture of Latin and Romance which 
some of them present. 
longed to the Abbey of St. Martial de Limoges, 
and consists of 235 leaves of small 4to (the size of 
a page of “ N. & Q.” without its margin.) I have 
selected a Mystery of the Nativity, all Latin, as 
the subject of a Note on the present occasion, not 
alone for its intrinsic merit, but principally be- 
cause it was very appropriately represented in the 
churches at the season of Christmas. M. de 


The MS. formerly be- | 


Coussemaker, in his splendid work, Histoire de | 


l' Harmonie au Moyen Age (Paris, 1852), has given 
a fac-simile in chromo-lithography, drawn on the 
stone by his own hand, of several portions of the 
MS., and a translation of the music into a more 
modern notation. As the original is thus made 
readily accessible to those who desire to study it, 
I venture to subjoin, for the entertainment of 


« All ye nations, Acclamations 
Raise, and songs of gladness sing! 
God made human, Born of woman, 
3orn this day and born a King.” 


[In the original: “Deus homo Fit de domo 
David, natus hodie.” M. de Coussemaker (follow- 
ing Monmerqué and Francisque Michel, Theatre 
Francais au Moyen Age, Paris, 1832, p. 6), 
misses the rhyme, and prints it thus : — 

“Deus homo fit 
De domo David, 
Natus hodie.”] 
Then the Jews are addressed : — 
“List, ye Jews all, Who refuse all 
To believe in God’s own word, 
Seers, in order, Shall record a 

Testimony to our Lord.” 

Then the Gentiles: — 

“ Gentile races, From all places, 
Who deny the virgin birth, 
Hear, ye rebels, Your own Sibvls, 
And your poets tell it forth.” 
Israel is the first witness :— ' 
“Come, good Israel, and tell 
What of Christ thou know’st full wel!.” 
He replies from Gen. xlix. 10: — 
“Sovereignty with Judah resteth, 
Till in Shiloh’s self it vesteth, 
Unto him the peoples gather, 
Praising Spirit, Son, and Father.” 

[M. Corblet, in his learned E’tude Iconogra- 

phique sur U' Arbre de Jessé, Paris, 1860, places this 


| reply in the mouth of Jesse, but this must be a 


those who take up the Christmas number of | 
“N. & Q.” mainly for amusement, a free English 
imitation, in which rhyming and metre are strictly | 


adhered to, and as faithful a representation of the 
literal sense as possible given also. 

The poem is a dialogue between the principal 
ecclesiastic or (as M. Maguin suggests, Journal des 
Savants, 1846, p. 88), some high dignitary, and 
certain witnesses and predictors of Christ's birth 
and advent, whom he summons in succession 
before him to give evidence. These would be re- 
presented by the priests and monks, costumed 
with some variety and richness, according to the 
réle assigned to each, who would advance from 
their respective stalls when the turn came for 
them to chant their replies. (Fauriel, Histoire de 
la Poésie Provengale, iv. 257. Paris, 1846.) The 
three commencing verses, and the ‘“ Benedica- 
mus” at the end, may perhaps have been sung by 
the whole choir. 

The representation begins with a 


; song of 
praise : — 


| misprint. | 


Moses is the next witness : — 
“ Hither, legislator Moses: 
Hear ve all what he discloses. 


” 


He replies from Deut. xviii. 18, 19: — 
“God will give to you a Seer, 
All his teaching ye must hear; 
He to hearken who refuseth 
All the Land of Promise loseth.” 
Isaiah is next summoned : — 
“Come, Isaiah, and record 
True predictions of our Lord.” 
He replies from Isa. xi. 1 to 4: — 
“Branch of Jesse, On him rests the 
Spirit of the Lord our God; 
Thence a flower Shall rise in power, 
Smiting earth as with a rod.” 
Jeremiah is called upon: — 
“Come and tell us, Jeremiah, 
What previsions thee inspire.” 

Ile replies: “ Sic est: Hic est Deus noster, Sine 
quo non erit alter.” The exigency of the metre, 
however, lias foreed me to take a liberty with this 
answer, and to father the following sentiment 
upon him, for which I find authority in Lam. 


ilo 








“ Thus ‘tis: just is 
God above us, | 
Yet he deigns to bless and love us.” } 
Daniel is the next witness : — 
“Daniel, tell us all 
What's thy prophetical 
View of the Lord of all.” 


Daniel replies from chap. ix. 24, 25:— 


“ At the end of weeks appointed, 
Prince Messiah was anointed.” 
Habakkuk is summoned : 


“ Habakkuk, display thy fitness 
Of King Christ to offer witness.” 


The reply is founded on passages in the 3rd 
chapter of his prophecies — 
“ Who God’s speech heareth, Trembleth feareth, 
When his glory covers heaven ; 
When His horses, ‘through the courses 
Of the sea, chastise the heathen.” 
This closes the roll of the prophets. King 
David is next called upon: — 
“ David of thine own descendant 
Speak, while all are here attendant.” 


David's reply is taken from the beautiful Psalm 
given in 1 Chron. xvii. 31-33, and from Psalm 
cx. 1: — 

“ Earth rejoices; Myriad voices 
Hail the Lord's commencing reign: 
Fields and trees all, Floods and seas all, 
Roar, rejoice, and sing amain, 
The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand.” 

Simeon next comes forward : — 

“Old Simeon ve 
Who was so blest as to receive 
A promise that his life on earth 
Should last until the Saviour’s birth.” 


may believe, 


His reply is the Nunc Dimittis, Luke ii. 29: — 
“ Lord, now thou lettest me depart, 
In peace and joyfulness of heart, 
Because mine eyes have looked upon thy face, 
Infant Saviour, 
Who bringest all the world God’s saving grace.” 
Elizabeth, mother of John the Baptist, is next 
summoned ; — 
“ Elizabeth, approach, and render praise 
To God who crowned with fruit thy later days.” 
The reply is from her song, Luke i. 43-45, re- 
ferring to Mary : — 
“Blest Believer, I receive her, 
As the mother of my Lord: 
While, unbidden, Babes, though hidden 
In the womb, their joy record.” 
John Baptist himself is next called upon, in a 
very irregulur verse : — 
“ Tell, O Baptist, Witness aptest, 
Why thou praisedst Christ, when yet on life unentered: 
Give glory to the Saviour, whom 
Thou hailedst in thy mother’s womb.” 
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He replies, Matt. iii. 11: — 
“ One is rising, Who, baptising 
With the Holy Ghost and tire, 
Is more mighty: As of right, I, 
When he cometh must retire.” 

Then follows the most curious part of the com- 
position, where heathen witnesses are called in, 
and forced to give their testimony to our Saviour’s 
advent. The first of these is Virgil: — 

“ Virgil, tell us, Gentile poet, 
Of Christ’s advent, as you know it.” 

Virgil answers, “Ecce polo demissa solo nova 
progenies est,” which I venture to render : — 

“ See from heaven descending, the first of a new race on 
earth here.” 

I have searched unavailingly for the line in Vir- 
gil, and I have the authority of a distinguished 
professor, well acquainted with the text of Virgil, 
for saying that it is not there. He suggests that 
it may be Lucretius’s, but this I cannot tell. 

The second heathen witness is Nebuchadnezzar, 
who is addressed with wonderful incivility, as “os 
lagene.” This I imitate as follows : — 

“ Bottle-nosed old toper, mention 
What came under thy attention. 
Nabuchodonosor, tell us truly 
What it was that checked thy course unruly.” 

M. Maguin suggests that the second couplet was 
an optional variation if the first were thought too 
gross for use, I do not know whether there is 
any authority for representing Nebuchadnezzar 
as adrunkard. Perhaps it arises from some con- 
fusion with Belshazzar, and the feast which was 
his ruin. At any rate, I suppose that the person 
in the mystery who represented Nebuchadnezzar 
wore a grotesque mask, or was so got up as to 
give colour to the imputation. His reply 1s Dan. 
lil. 25 : — 

“ When raged the fire Full seven times higher 

Than it is wont, I bound and cast 
In it three men: Now four free men 
Walk there—God’s own Son the last. 
Fire, that did but snap their fetters, 
Burnt their enemy's abettors.” 

Last comes the Sibyl (of whom more if there 

were space) : — 
“ Tell us, Sibyl, ere thou goest, 
Signs of Christ, which thou foreknowest.” 

She replies : — 

“A sign of the judgment: earth in its sweat is dissolv- 
ing; 

From heaven descendeth the Ruler of ages yet future, 

Present with us in flesh, to be made the Judge of the 

whole world.” 

This forms the first strophe of a longer compo- 
sition found in other MSS., which, from its fre- 
quent occurrence, would seem to have been very 
popular. The music attached to it is of a simple 
and beautiful character, and M. de Coussemaker 
regrets that it has not been preserved in the offices 
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of religion, of which it would appear during the 
thirteenth century to have formed part. He gives 
in four beautiful plates fac-similes of two'com- 
plete versions, and a fragment of another. Some 
years ago M. Ferdinand de Guilhermy was pre- 
paring a monograph on the subject of the Sibyls. 

as it yet appeared ? 

The mystery closes with another appeal to the 
Jew — 

“Still, thou unbelieving Jew, 

Canst thou remain such, since all this is true? ” 
followed by the “ Benedicamus,” which opens 
thus : — 

“ Let us sing in joyful measures, 
Let us spend in harmless pleasures, 
This, the natal day of Jesus, 
From our sins and woes who frees us.” 
Such is this curious relic of the piety of the 
Middle Ages. It was a compendium, in fact, of 
the Evidences of Christianity, and, though not 


for severity of logic in our own day, must have 
served the same purpose, with the additional ad- 
vantage of dramatic effect to render it impressive. 
Whether or not the dramatic element has been to 
too great an extent abandoned in the services of 
the Church of England, is a question we need not 
concern ourselves with here, but it certainly had 
its value as a medium of instruction in the period 
when it was most flourishing. In the words of 
M. Didron (Iconographie Chrétienne, vii.) “ L’art 





graphique et l'art dramatique étaient le livre de | 


ceux qui ne savaient pas lire.” And there is 
force in the criticism of M: Maguin ( Origines du 
Théatre Moderne, i. xviii.), that the offices of reli- 
gion are themselves really of a dramatic character. 


Jos J. Banpweti, Workcarp, M.A. 


FOLK LORE. 


Tue Grassnorrer anp Cricket. — There is a 
belief in Ireland that the cricket, which is to be 
found in all houses in rural districts, and small 
towns and villages adjoining, during the winter, 
is the grasshopper from the summer fields. Whe- 
ther this be correct or not, the following would 
seem to favour the notion:—Both insects are 
much alike in appearance, but different in colour. 
The dusky brown or ash hue of the cricket, is 
caused by its proximity to the fire, which in most 
houses consists of peat. It is stated that, on the 
approach of winter, the grasshopper emigrates to 
the houses to spend the winter, after enjoying the 
summer sun and verdure of the grassy fields. 
The chirruping, or song, of both insects, taking 
their different habitations into account, may be 
said to resemble each other in no small degree. 
Crickets are held in respect by the inhabitants of 


such as Paley or Whately would have approved | from 


the houses where they are to be found, and their 
appearance and song are hailed with satisfaction 
as an omen of “good luck.” It would be con- 
sidered very improper to kill or harm one, and 
the same feeling prevails as regards the grass- 
hopper in the fields. Something more on this 
subject would be interesting, no doubt to many 
as well as to S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

Pen-tootu.—A I[untingdonshire labourer was 
telling me that the parish doctor had just drawn 
one of his teeth. I asked him if it was a double 
tooth? He replied, “ No, it was my pen-tooth.” 
I asked, “ Which was the pen-tooth?” and he 
explained that it was the last of the single teeth, 
nearest to the double teeth. Whence the deriva- 
tion of pen ? Curusrrt Bepe. 


Genn, Jix, Gentus, Yrx.*— The traditions of 
the earliest civilisation seem to have travelled 
the farthest East. Hence in the Indo- 
Germanic f languages, we find words which have 
apparently been derived from sources scarcely yet 
recognised. For example, the Persian word jin, 
which signifies a powerful being, forming a link, 
as it were, between man and the angels and devils, 
and endowed with a longevity just short of im- 
mortality, may possibly be derived from the Chi- 
nese yin, “a man”; for to the minds of the savage 
hordes that bordered on that ancient region of 
knowledge and power, its inhabitants must have 
seemed something more than human. In fact, in 
oriental romance, the Genii are frequently re- 
presented as connected with that distant empire. 

If, as is generally supposed, the Chinese, at an 
extremely remote period, possessed the knowledge 
of gunpowder, the fulminating Jins of Eastern 
fable are easily accounted for; while their supe- 
rior knowledge of the secrets of nature; their 
irreligion, and their cruelty, in connection with 
human weaknesses, are quite reconcilable with 
the effect which that powerful, peculiar, and ex- 
clusive people must have produced on their ig- 
norant and superstitious neighbours. 

The length of days of the Genii also corresponds 
with the fabulous longevity of the earliest sove- 
reigns of China; and their capacity for telegraphic 
rapidity of communication may have originated 
in the early knowledge of writing and even print- 
ing possessed by the Chinese. The analogy might 
be still further carried out, if necessary. Se. 


Frencu Fork Lorr.—A French man and 
woman were engaged to be married. The former 


* The Chinese for Genii is Se-én. A man is Jin or 
Yin. The Chinese words Yan or Jan, and Foo jan, a 
woman, are suggestive (vide S. jani, H. Nani (grand- 
mother) Xc., &c., also, Miu, a cat; Keaou, the mythical 
dragon peculiar to meadows and marshes. 

+ This distinction is introduced to simplify the fol- 
lowing remarks, 
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afterwards refused to fulfil his engagement, and 
the woman sued him for breach of promise before 
the court of New Amsterdam, as the city of New 
York was called in 1656, when possessed by the 
Dutch; and this case is recorded. One of the 
reasons the man assigned for his refusal was, that 
the woman “is capable, or able, to kill any man 
who happens to know her, as she hath a white 
lung” (vermits un witte longh heeft). Though the 
record is in Dutch, that being the language of the 
country where they sojourned at the time, I infer 
that the superstition was French, the parties in 
the suit having been natives of France. 


E. B. O'C. 


Stermotuer’s Bresstnes.— The troublesome 
splinters of epidermis or scarf-skin, which often 
form at the roots of the nails, are thus designated, 
but why ? M. D 


Sr. Crement’s Day. — It was, and perhaps is 
still, a custom in Staffordshire for children to go 
about on St. Clement’s day, November 23, beg- 
ging for apples, in the following uncouth peti- 
tion: — 

“Clemeny, Clemeny, God be wi’ you, 
Christmas comes but once a ye-ar; 
When it comes, it will soon be gone, 
Give me an apple, and I'll be gone.” 

Does this custom still prevail? for I speak of 
fifty years ago; and has it been in use in other 
parts of England ? F. C. H. 


To the record of Clemmening Customs may be 
added the following : — The bakers of Cambridge 
hold an annual supper on St. Clement's Day, 
which supper is called “the Bakers’ Clem.” Their 
last celebration was (for convenience’ sake) held 
on Saturday evening, Nov. 21, 1863. 

Curusert Bene. 


Curttern Customs: Eaa Horrine.— There is 
a sport widely practised by the boys in this part 
of these hills, which they call “ Egg Hopping ”: — 

At the commencement of summer the lads 
forage the woods in quest of birds’ eggs. These, 
when they have found, they place on the road at 
distances apart in proportion to the rarity or 
abundance of the species of egg. The Hopper is 
then blindfolded, and he endeavours to break as 
many as he can in a certain number of jumps. I 
cannot find the practice mentioned any where, nor 
can I glean whence it originated. Yet the uni- 
versality of the game, and the existence of various 
superstitions, as raising the devil by repeating the 
Lord's Prayer backwards, combined with their re- 
fusal to part with the eggs for money, would war- 
rant a supposition that some superstition is con- 
nected in some way with it. I should be glad to 
learn if the custom exists anywhere else, and if 
any reason is known for its performance. 

Jxo. Buruam Sarrorp. 





MACKINLAY AND THE LAIRD OF LARGIE.— 
THE CHIEFTAIN AND HIS FOOL. 


(Western Highland Legends, hitherto unpublished.) 


The following legends are thoroughly genuine, 
and were collected for me by a dweller in Can- 
tire, Argyleshire, who noted them down from the 
oral recitation of the Gaclic-speaking tale-tellers, 
and then translated them for my especial benefit. 
They have not yet appeared in print; and I 
communicate them to the Christmas Number of 
“N. & Q.” with the hope that they may prove 
appropriate to its pages, and acceptable to its 
readers. Other legends from the same interesting 
locality were contributed by me to the Christmas 
Numbers of this journal for "61 and °62; and 
upwards of fifty appeared in Glencreggan; or a 
Highland Home in Cantire, from the pen of 

Curusert Bepe. 


I. MACKINLAY AND THE LAIRD OF LARGIE. 


It was at the close of the sixteenth century, 
when James VI. of Scotland had banished Angus 
Mac Donald, Laird of Largie, Cantire, and had 
given his possessions to Argyll, that there arose 
a deadly feud between the Campbells and Mac- 
donalds. At this period, a man named Mackinlay, 
who had reached to middle-age, lived at a short 
distance from the Laird’s house, with his wife 
and a grown-up family of strong young men. 
The sons were somewhat wild, and did not al- 
ways behave themselves so well as might have 
been expected,—a circumstance that caused their 
father much uneasiness, as he did not like to hear 
the just complaints of Largie and the neighbours. 
But Mackinlay was a favourite with the Laird, 
who, on his account, was disposed to overlook the 
faults of his sons. 

It was on a New Year's Day, when the young 
men had gone away to their sports, that Mackinlay 
and his wife contented themselves at home, feast- 
ing on a shoulder’of mutton. Now, the transpa- 
rent shoulder-blade of a sheep has always been 
superstitiously used in Cantire ; for, in its faintly- 
traced lines and marks, future events are su 
posed to be indicated to those who have the skill 
to “read” them. And, in addition to “ reading 
the bone,” the Western Highland fortune-tellers 
were accustomed to exercise their arts by “ read- 
ing dreams,” by cup-tossing, and by “ reading 
the palm.” 

When Mackinlay and his wife had ended their 
New Year's dinner by eating the last bit of mutton 
from the shoulder-blade, Mackinlay began to 
Read the Bone. And, when he had passed some 
time in so doing, his wife asked him what he saw 
in it? but as he did not give her a satisfactory 
answer, she said to him angrily, “ Throw it from 
you to the dog!” As he was doing so he said, 
“If we shall see the end of this year together, 
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we shall see many years afterwards; but I see a 
calamity coming this way.” By this time, the 
Laird had walked into Mackinlay’s house, bidding 
him a good New Year. Mackinlay was afraid 
that his sons had committed some misdemeanour, 
and was prepared to take their excuse; but the 
Laird said that such was not the reason for his visit, 
but, that his friends in Islay were robbed and 
murdered by the Campbells; and that, as he was 
goinz over to avenge his friends, he wished Mac- 
kinlay to accompany him. 

Mackinlay made answer, “ You have seen the 
day when I was of some use; but now my limbs 
are growing stiff. But take my sons with you ; 
they are young and strong ; and they will aid you 
better than Ican.” “TI have seen your strong 
arm,” said the Laird, “and I will yet trust more 
to it than to all your sons’ sinews.” So Mac- 
kinlay went with the Laird; and a boat was pre- 
pared, and the Laird collected all those whom he 
thought best worthy of trust; and they left the 
shore of Largie to cross the Channel to Islay. 
They tried to land about the middle of the island 
but the wind blew from the south, and the cur- 
rent was strong, and they were driven up to the 
Sound of Islay, where lay Mace Callain’s war 
ship. Mac Callain saw the Laird’s boat, and, 
well knowing that he was coming to fight the 
Campbells, he gave him chase with his swift-sailing 
vessel, well-manned with soldiers, and apprehended 
the Laird at Eilein-mor-maialiairmie, an island 
off the shore of Knabdale. There he hanged the 
Laird, with Mackinlay, and all his men; and then 
went to Largie, burning and killing the people 
throughout that district. There he apprehended 
the sons of Mackinlay, and hung them all, save 
one, who chanced to be sick. Him he took with 
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face the Sea Captain. And, on a day, they had 
their trial of strength; and Mackinlay put the 
stone the furthest, and beat the Captain. The 
Captain looked upon him with admiration, and 
asked him if he would go to sea with him, pro- 
mising, if he would do so, that he would make 
him a gentleman. 

Then Macalriocgh said to Argyll, “ If he comes 
back a gentleman, he will have the means to 
avenge his father’s death. It were best to hang 
the whelp, and make an end of the family.” 
Argyll took his counsellor’s advice, and young 
Mackinlay was hung forthwith. And thus it was 
that the family of Mackinlay was exterminated ; 
and the calamity came to pass that Mackinlay 
had foreseen when he read the bone on New 
Year's Day. 

Il, THE CHIEFTAIN AND HIS FOOL. 


In olden times the Highland chiefs and landed 


| proprietors were wont to amuse themselves by 


him to Inverary, where he clapped him in prison | 


till he should get well, when he intended to bring 
him forth and hang him. 

At that time, Argyll had a counsellor of the 
name of Macalriocgh, who told him, that, if he 
would leave alive one of the Mackinlays, he would 
be sure to take revenge for the death of his father. 
Just at the same time, a Dutch ship sailed to In- 
verary ; and its Captain, coming on shore, chal- 
lenged the Inverary men to a trial of strength in 
putting the stone: but the Captain could not get 
aman that would hold to him. Argyll was 
angered at this, and asked his counsellor what 
they would do to wipe away the affront that the 
Dutch Captain had put upon them. Macalrioegh 
answered, that he thought, if young Mackinlay 
had not been sick, he would have been the C ap- 
tain’s master. Argyll said, that if young Mac- 
kinlay would beat ‘the Dutchman, he would get 
his life with him. 


So it was agreed to this; and they went to 


| Fool did not approve of his second proposal ; 


Mackinlay's prison and told him wh: “y was pro- | 


posed; and the young man said that he would 


retaining in their service Poets, Musicians, and 
Jesters; and oftentimes the Fool was the wisest 
as well as the wittiest of them all. 

There was a chieftain in Cantire who had a 
Fool to whom the people came for advice. Now 
there was a young man who wished to get himself 
married; but he had three ladies in view, and he 
did not know which of them he should choose. 
So he came to the Fool for advice. And when 
he came, he found the Fool riding on a large spar 
or branch of a tree, in the same way that a little 
boy rides on his father’s staff. 

“ What do you want here ?” said the Fool. 

“ | want your advice,” replied the young man ; 
“ for I want to get myself married.” 

* To whom ?” asked the Fool. 

“ To a rich widow,” replied the young man. 

“IT do not like to hear prayers for the souls of 
the departed,” said the Fool. And the young 
man understood him to mean, that if he married 
the rich widow, and she should become displeased 
at any time, she would fall to speaking of her 
deceased husband ; and the young man thought 
that he should not like to hear his wife praising 
another above himself. So he determined to dis- 
miss the rich widow from his thoughts. 

Then the Fool came capering round on his 
stick ; and the young man said, “ I am going to 
get myself married.” 

“To whom ?” asked the Fool. 

“To a learned lady,” replied the young man. 

“ Take care my horse does not give you a kick!” 
said the Fool, as he went galloping away on his 
stick. And the young man understood that the 
and 
he himself would not wish to be thought an 
ignorant fellow by his wife. So he dismissed the 
learned lady from his thoughts. 


” 
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Again the Fool took his round, leaping and 
lashing his wooden horse; and the young man 
said, “ I want to get myself married.” 

“ To whom?” asked the Fool. 

“ To a servant girl,” replied the young man. 

“Oh!” said the Fool; “ alike to alike.” 

So the young man understood that the Fool 
approved his choice; and he thanked him for his 
advice, and went home and married the servant 
girl. And a very good wife she made him. 

There is another tale told of this same Fool. 
He was amusing himself at the side of the river, 
when a gentleman rode up, on the opposite 
side, and called to him to show him the safest 
ford across the water. The Fool asked him 
whither he was bound; and the gentleman told 
him, naming the Fool's master. The Fool in- 
quired of the gentleman if he intended to make 
any stay with his master; and the gentleman re- 
plied, Yes, he did, for he had not seen the Chief 
for a long time. Now, the Fool knew that his 
master was ill prepared to receive any guest; so 
he thought that it would be doing him a kindness 
to prevent this gentleman from going to his house. 
Therefore, when the gentleman a second time 
asked him to show him the safest ford, the Fool 
directed him to the very deepest spot in the river. 
Accordingly, when the gentleman rode into the 
river, he had not proceeded far from the bank 
when down plumped the rider and his horse over 
head and ears in the water. They would have 
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said, “ See! thereis gold!” but the chief’s Fool 
replied, “ When we are gathering gold, let us 
gather it; but, when we are sent for Madrach, 
let us go for it.” So they both went their way 


| for the shellfish ; and hence arose the proverb — 


| & conjuror. 


been drowned to a surety, had not some people | 


chanced to come by at the moment, and with some 
difficulty they rescued the gentleman. He was 
no sooner safe on the bank than he ran up to the 
Fool to give him a lashing. 

“Why did you lead me to such a deep place?” 
he said. 

“ Truly,” was the reply, “ I am but a poor Fool, 
and how was I to know that the place was so 
deep? for are not the legs of your honour’s horse 
far longer than the legs of my master’s goose, who 
hath crossed this place in safety over and over 
again?” 

So the gentleman laughed; and, instead of 
giving the Fool a lashing, he gave him a piece of 
money and told him to lead the way to his mas- 
ter’s house, and to bear in mind that he rode a 
horse and not a goose. 

There is yet another tale told of this same 
Fool. 

He was once sent, together with another laird’s 
Fool, to gather shellfish, or “ Madrach.” Their 
masters had laid a bet which of the two Fools was 
the more foolish ; and so, to try them, they left a 
piece of gold by the side of the road along which 
the Fools would have to pass; and then, con- 


Whatever we are doing, let us do it. 

But this Chief’s Fool was always very ready 
with his answer. One day he met two young 
gentlemen, who had found a horse-shoe on the 
road, which they showed to him, saying, “ See 
here! we have got a horse-shoe!” “ Now, what 
a fine thing is learning!” said the Fool. “ You 
learned gentlemen can tell this at once to be the 
shoe of a horse; but I, who am but a poor fool, 
could not for my life tell but that it might be the 


shoe of a mare.” 


“THE WONDER OF ALL THE WONDERS THAT 
THE WORLD EVER WONDERED AT.” 


I beg to send you, Mr. Editor, for your Christ- 
mas Number, one of the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, published under the title of “ Hore Sub- 
secive” in the Dublin University Review, in 1833, 
vol. i. p. 482, by the late Dr. West, of Dub- 
lin: — 

“ Among Swift’s works, we find a jeu d’esprit, entitled 
‘The Wonder of all the Wonders that the World ever 
Wondered at,’ and purporting to be an advertisement of 
There is an amusing one of the same kind 
by a very humorous German writer, George Christopher 
Lichtenberg, which, as his works are not much known 
here, is perhaps worth translating. The occasion on 
which it was written was the following. In the year 
1777, a celebrated conjuror of those days arrived at Git- 
tingen. Lichtenberg, for some reason or other, did not 
wish him to exhibit there; and, accordingly, before the 
other had time even to announce his arrival, he wrote this 
advertisement, in his name, and had it printed and posted 
over the town. The whole was the work of one night. 
The result was, that the real Simon Pure decamped next 
morning without beat of drum, and never appeared in 
Gittingen again. Lichtenberg had spent some time in 
England, and understood the language perfectly, so that 
he may have seen Swift’s paper. Still, even granting 
that he took the hint from him, it must be allowed he 
has improved on it not a little, and displayed not only 
more delicacy, which indeed was easy enough, but more 
wit also. 

“* NOTICE. 


“‘The admirers of supernatural Physics are hereby 
informed that the far-famed Magician, Philadelphus 
Philadelphia (the same that is mentioned by Cardanus, 
in his book De Natura Supernaturali, where he is styled 
“ The envied of Heaven and Hell,”) arrived here a few 


| days ago by the mail, although it would have been just 


cealing themselves behind a bush, waited to see | 


which of the two Fools would pick up the piece 
of gold. When they came to it, the other Fool 


as easy for him to come through the air, seeing that he 
is the person who, in the year 1482, in the public market 
at Venice, threw a ball of cord into the clouds, and climb: 

upon it into the air till he got out of sight. On the 9th ot 
January, of the present year, he will commence at the 
Merchant’s-Hall, publico-privately, to exhibit his one 
dollar tricks, and continue weekly to improve them, till 
he comes to his 500 guinea tricks; amongst which last 
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are some which, without boasting, excel the wonderful 
itself, nay are, as one may say, absolutelytimpossible. 

“* He has had the honor of performing with the greats 
possible approbation before all the potentates, high and 
low, of the four quarters of the world; and even in the 
fifth, a few weeks ago, before her Majesty, Queen Oberea, 
at Otaheite. 

se He is to be seen every day, except on Mondays and 
Thursdays, when heis employ ed inc learing the heads of 
the honor ible members by the Congress of his countrymen 
at Philadelphia; and at all hours, exc ept from 11 to 12 
in the forenoon, when he i is engaged at Constantinople ; 
and from 12 to 1, when he is at his dinner. 

“*The following are some of his common one dollar 
tricks; and they are selected, not as being the best of 
them, but as they can be described in the fewest words : 

“*1. Without leaving the room, he takes the weather- 
cock off St. James’s church, and sets it on St. John’s, and 
viceversd. After a few minutes he puts them back again 
in their proper places, N.B. All this without a magnet, 
by mere sleight of hand. 

“ «2. He takes two ladies, and sets them on their heads 
on a table, with their legs up: he then gives them a 
blow, and they immediately begin to spin like tops with 
incredible velocity, without breach either of their head- 
dress by the pressure, or of decorum by the falling of 
their petticoats, to the vi ry great satisfaction of all pre- 
sent. 

“*3. He takes three ounces of the best arsenic, boils it 
in a gallon of milk, and gives it to the ladies to drink. 
As soon as they begin to get sick, he gives them two or 
three spoonfuls of melted iead, and they go away in high 
spirits. 

“* 4. He takes a hatchet, and knocks a gentleman on 
the head with it, so that he falls dead on the floor. When 
there, he gives a second blow, whereupon the gentleman 
immediately gets up as well a 
what music that was. 

“*5. He draws three or four ladies’ teeth, makes the 
company shake them well together in a bag, and then 
puts them into a little cannon, which he fires at the 
aforesaid ladies’ heads, and they find their teeth white 
and sound in their places aga ain. 

“*6. A metaphysical trick, otherwise commonly called 
aay metaphysica, whereby he shows that a thing can 
ey be and not be at the same time. It requires 
creat aration and cost, and is shown so low as a 


3 ever, and generally asks 
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. Het Antes ~ the watcha s, rings ornate rornaments 
of the company, and even money if they wish, and gives 
every one a receipt for his property. He then puts them 
all in a trunk, and brings them off to Cassel. In a week 
after, each person tears his receipt, and that moment 
finds whatever he gave in his hands again. He has 
made a great deal of money by this trick. 

“«N.B. During this week, he performs in the top room 
at the Merchant’ s-Hall ; but after that, up in the air over 
the pump in the market- place ; for whoever does not pay, 
will not see.’ ” 


EIRIONNACH. 


Minor Notes. 


Removine Or-starns From Booxs.—The fol- 
lowing directions for removing oil-stains from 
books : seems to me partly of ; reservation in the 
pages of “ N. & Q.”: 


“ The remedy is sulphuric ether. . . Ifthe stains 
are extensive, 1am in the habit of rolling up each leaf 
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into a wide-mouthed bottle 
ether, and shaking it 
On its removal, 


half full of 
gently up and down for a minute. 
the stains will be found to have disap- 
peared, The ether rapidly evaporates from the paper, 
and a single washing in cold water is all that is after- 
wards required. 

“While I recommend sulphuric ether especially, it is 
useful to know that it is not alone in possession of the 
power of removing oily stains. Mineral naphtha and 
benzoline possess with it the property of dissolving oils, 
fixed and volatile, tallow, lard, wax, and other substances 
of this class. Ni ap y+htha is an excellent solvent, and much 
cheaper than sulphuric ether; but unless it is exceed- 


ingly pare, it is apt to tint the paper. Your other cor- 
respondent * Papyrongos,’ by the use of ether, will be 
enabled at all times to detect a doctored paper mark or 


date.”—Le Bibliophile Illustré for Sept. 1861, p. 27. 


J. C. Linpsay. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


“ Stir-ur ” Sunpay.—This name is given by 
school-girls and boys to the 25th Sunday after 
Trinity, from the opening words of the Collect 
for the day. It is a bit of semi folk-lore that has 
not yet been recorded in these pages; and may 
now serve as an excuse for the quotation of the 
following introduction to the noble Stirring-up 
letter of G. O. in The Times tor Nov. 25 :— 

“Stir-up’ Sunday is a day associated in the minds of 
many of our fellow-creatures with feelings peculiar to 
itself. The school sons and daughters of the well-to-do 
in the world hail this collect of the Church as a pleasant 
witness to the fact that the weeks of the passing half- 
year are drawing to a close, the day for home is rapidly 





approaching. By ‘Stir-u Sunday the drapers of 
country towns provide the exhibition of blankets and 
flannels, ready against the demand for clothing clubs, 
tempting to those who now meditate warming gifts to 


the poor and the cold. Parish clerks seek the order of 
the churchwardens for coals for the church stove, always 
lit after ‘Stir-up’ Sunday. Sunday-school children, 
itching with early chilblains, repeat this collect as, in 
their minds, a proclamation that winter is a poe as 
they hail the ery of the cuckoo with childish glee as the 
voice that says winter is gone. The wealthy now finally 
settle the programme for Christmas; who will be the 
guests, and what is to be done in preparation for the holy- 
days of the juveniles. Every newspaper now puts forth 
its advertisements of the fashions for the coming winter ; 
Sunday do those gentlemen 
who have to sell cheap, under money difficulty or ‘ being 
ordered to a warm climate,’ the beautiful, scarcely worn 
fur cloaks and rugs, put forth their bait to wealthy seekers 
of defence against winter’s cold. 

“Of late years I have observed that about ‘ Stir-up’ 
Sunday a peculiar and most seasonable feature of ‘ intel- 
ligence’ and argument developes itself in Zhe Times. 
However interesting the current political events of the 
| day may be, whatever the demand upon space, from the 
law courts at home, from foreign action of national in- 
terest to ourselves, from the correspondence of writers 
= are exponents of valuable opinions on any of the 

great controverted questions of the hour, room is found 
most liberally for those who, acting in harmony with the 
petition of the beautiful * Stir-up F collect, seek to point 
out ‘ the good works’ by which the charitable may offer 
to the Deity acceptable fruits of Christian, charitable 
deeds.” 
Curupert BeEpe. 
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Porato anp Point.—In one of the Cumber- 
land ballads by R. Anderson, whose Works have 
very lately been noticed in “ N. & Q.,” I find the 
following lines : — 

“ Dinnerless gang ae hawf o’ the week ; 

If we get a bit meat on a Sunday, 
She cuts me nae mair than would physic a sneype, 
Then we've ’tatey and point every Monday.” 
This is a reference to a common expression, 
very much in use in the northern counties, and is 
sed figuratively to imply very scanty fare: “ We 
shall have ‘tateys and point to dinner.” On 
making inquiry into the origin of the expression, 
I was told that it was the practice at a time when 
a duty upon salt made it much dearer than it is 
at present, and when that article got scarce in a 
household, for the persons round the table to 
point the potato at the salt, or salt-cellar, as if to 
cheat the imagination. Has the expression any 
other origin? And is it used in any of the other 
parts of England. I think I have heard of it being 
used in Ireland, but cannot quote the authority. 
T. B. 

Borte.— Mention is made in Debrett’s Peerage, 
under the title “ Glasgow,” of Charles Boyle, the 
third son of the first earl; without, however, any 
particulars, save that he “died unmarried.” I 
find it stated in the New York Council Minutes, 
Jan. 4, 1730-1, that the Honourable Charles Boyle 
petitioned for a grant of land at Oyster Bay, on 
Long Island, which had escheated to the crown in 
consequence of the previous proprietor having 
died without heirs; and that he subsequently did 
obtain a grant of said land. I presume he came 
to New York with Gov. Montgomerie, another 
Scotchman, about the year 1728, On the death 
of Gov. Montgomerie, in 1731, Mr. Boyle was one 
of the securities for Charles Home; who, as 
nearest of kin, was appointed administrator. He 
was appointed Justice of the Peace and Quo- 
rum for the county of Queens, April 6, 1738; 
and was still in the colony June 28, 1739, when 
he again made application for an additional grant 


of land. E. B. O'C~” 


Army Movements.— The “ changes of base” 
of the “ Army of the Potomac,” and of the rebel 
“ Army of Virginia” during the past two years, 
remind one (says an American writer) of the 
Southern campaign of 1791, as described in a 
song which was popular at the close of the Revo- 
lutionary war : — 

** Cornwallis led a country dance, 
The like was never seen, sir; 
Much retrograde and much advance. 
And all with General Greene, sir. 
“ They rambled up and rambled down, 
Joined hands, and off they ran, sir ; 
Our General Greene to old Charlestown, 
And the Earl to Wilmington, sir.” 
Sr. T. 
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Revarenta. — The materials of this much-ad- 
vertised article have excited some curiosity. [ 
remember visiting Sir John Conroy’s magnificent 
establishment for breeding and feeding pigs at 
Arborfield, near Reading. On asking about the 
food, I heard that the small African lentiles came 
into their diet. At my request a pint or two 
were given to me, and on my return home I had 
them ground in a coffee-mill, and made into por- 
ridge. According to my judgment, the taste very 
much corresponded with the article styled “ Reva- 
lenta.” It had a different appearance, being of a 
much darker colour. This appeared to be from 
the rind, which was not removed. ‘This lentile 
had a reddish tint, reminding of “that same red 
pottage ” (Gen. xxv. 30), that “ pottage of lentiles” 
(v. 34) of which we hear in connection with Esau, 
I merely write this as fact, and as a matter of my 
own experience, and not the least in disparage- 
ment of Revalenta, which I have at times used 
with much satisfaction. Francis Trencnu, 

Islip, Oxford. 


Avutuor or Granpstre Bon. — Besides the 
mysteries of Treble Bob, and all the Bobs, it 
has been a mystery who was the first inventor of 
such peals. 

The following doggerel lines throw some light 
on the subject. Though devoid of all elegance, 
they are interesting as a matter of history, and 
therefore may well be recorded in the world-wide 
pages of “ N.& Q.” They were first published 
in 1668 in the Art of Ringing by Fabian Sted- 
mans, a work commended by Dr. Burney in his 
History of Music. 
os U; on the Presentation of Grandsire Bob to the Colledge 

Youths by the Author of that Peal, 

* Gentlemen of the noble crew, 
Of Colledge Youths — there lately blew 
A wind, which to my noddle flew, 
(Upon a daye, when as it snew,) 
Which to my brains the vapors drew, 
And there began to work and brew, 
Till in my Pericranium grew 
Conundrums, how some peal that’s new 
Might be compos’d; and to pursue 
These thoughts (which did so whet and hew 
My flat invention) and to shew 
What might be done, I strait withdrew 
Myself to ponder — whence did accrue 
This Grandsire Bob, which unto you 
I dedicate; for there’s but few 
Besides, so ready at their Queue 
(Especially at the first view) 
To apprehend a thing that’s new, 
Tho’ they'll pretend and make a shew, 
As if the intricat’st, they knew, 
What Bob doth mean, and Grandsire true, 
And read the course without a clue 
Of the new peal: yet tho’ they screw 
Their shallow brains, they'll ne’er unglue 
The method on’t: (and I’m a Jew 
If I don’t think this to be true), 
‘They see no more on’t than blind Hugh. 
Well, let their tongues run Tityre tu, 
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Drink muddy Ale, or else French Lieue, 
Whilst we our sport and art renew, 
And drink good Sack till sky looks blew, 
So Grandsire bids you all adieu. 
“2. 2.” 
Grandsire Bob consists of 720 changes, which 
may be rung or set down 1440 different ways. 
H, T. Erxnacomer, M.A. 


SELF-ESTEEM OF THE EnGiisu.— A passage 
from Hentzner’s Travels, quoted at p. 429 of the 
present volume of “ N. & Q.” to the effect, that 
when the English see a foreigner very well made, 
or particularly handsome, they say it is a pity he 
is not an Englishman, is curiously illustrated by a 


remark in the Relation of the Island of England, | 


written about 1500 by one of the Venetian am- 
bassadors, and edited, with a translation, for the 
Camden Society, by Miss Sneyd. ‘The writer 
says that he has understood that — 

“The English are great lovers of themselves, and of 
everything belonging to them; they think that there are 
no other men than themselves, and no other world but 
England; and whenever they see a handsome foreigner, 
they say that ‘he looks like an Englishman,’ and ‘it 
is a great pity that he should not be an Englishman.’ 
And when they partake of any delicacy with a foreigner, 
they ask him ‘whether such a thing is made in their 
country?’ ”—P, 21. 
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Anonymous. — Who was the author of The 
Adventures of Naufragus, 1827 ? H. 


Brottine-Parer.— Can any one inform me 
when blotting-paper came into use? I have rea- 
son to believe, but the opinion requires confirma- 
tion, that it was known on the continent of Europe 
some time before it found its way into this coun- 
try. I shall be glad to have instances furnished 
me of the use of the substance or the occurrence 
of the name, or its equivalents (such as charta- 
bibula, Latin; papier-brouillard, French; carta- 
sciuga and carta-sugante, Italian; Lischpapier, 
German) before the year 1600.* GRIME. 


Rosert Burns, Jun. —In Watt's Bibliotheca 
Britannica, the following entry appears : — 

“Burns (Robert) son of the celebrated Scotch Bard. 
The Caledonian Musical Museum, a complete Vocal Li- 
brary, 1809, 12mo.” 

Can any of your readers give me some informa- 
tion regarding this work ? Scotus. 

Cuartutaries or Carrow Anney, Norwicn: 
Natuaniet Axtewy, Ese. — Dugdale, in his Mo- 
nasticon Anglicanum, mentions some chartularies of 


| Carrow Priory, which was a Benedictine convent 


The account given of us by this noble Venetian | 


is certainly not flattering; but it must be con- 
fessed that, as to the above point, the statements 
of these two travellers, at the interval of a cen- 
tury from each other, would probably even now, 
after the lapse of 250 years more, be confirmed in 
substance by most foreigners. VEBNA. 


Bepe anv Dg MorGan.—Most of your readers 
who are at all interested in chronology, will know 
that the last of these writers has published thirty- 
two Almanacs ; from which the student may turn 
out the Almanac of the year on which he is en- 
gaged, with the means of finding new moons, &c. 
Not having this book, but wanting the informa- 
tion it conveys, I found in the first volume of 
Ven. Bede’s Works what he calls twenty-eight 
Circuli ; will some one tell me how I can use these 
last, so as to do without the “ Book of Almanacs?” 
Should this meet Mr. De Moreay’s eye, I have 
no doubt he will be much amused to find that he 
has been anticipated by Ven. Bede 1500 years 
ago, Wm. Davis. 

Oscott. 


Queries. 


ANonyMovs. — 

“The Exhibition, or a Second Anticipation; being re- 
marks on the principal works to be exhibited next month, 
at the Royal Academy. By Roger Shanhagan, Gent.” 
London, 8vo, pp. 101. 

Who was the author ? 

St. Neot’s. 


Joseru Rix, M.D. 


at. a short distance from the city of Norwich, as 
being in the possession of Nathaniel Axtell, Esq., 
who was living, I believe, in the year 1712. Of 
these valuable documents, I believe that all trace 
is now lost, but is anything known of Axtell ? 
and what became of his papers? All that I can 
learn of him is that he presented to the united 
livings of St. Julian's and All Saints in Norwich, 
which were, during the monastic period, in the 
presentation of the prioress of Carrow. As I am 
gathering together all facts, &c., relating to this 
establishment, I should be glad if any of your 
numerous readers who may chance to know any- 
thing concerning it would be kind enough to com- 
municate with me, either through the medium 
of your columns, or by letter to my address as 
under. Epw. A. Tiretr. 
Carrow Abbey, Norwich. 


Caryosata.— Is anything known of the Scy- 


| thian Capnobate except from Strabo’s casual men- 


tion of them ? MATHEMATICUS. 
[* Fuller, who died in 1661, in his Worthies (Cam- 


4 . 
bridgeshire) seems to allude to blotting-paper. He says, 


| “There are almost as many several kinds of paper as 
' conditions of persons betwixt the emperor and beggar: 


imperial, royal, cardinal; and so downwards to that 
coarse paper called emporetica, useful only for chapmen to 
wrap their wares therein. Paper participates in some 
sort of the characters of the countrymen which make it: 
the Venetian being neat, subtile, and courtlike; the 
French light, slight, and slender; the Dutch, thick, cor- 
pulent, and gross; not to say sometimes also charta bibula, 
sucking up the ink with the sponginess thereof.” In an 


| “Account of Stationery supplied to the Receipt of the 


| 
} 


Exchequer and the Treasury, 1666-1668,” occur several 
entries of “one and two quires of blotting-paper.” Vide 


| “N. & Q.” 1* S, viii. 104, 185.—Ep. ] 
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Joun Guy, merchant of 
lished a treatise on the plantation of Newfound- 
land, of which he subsequently became governor. 
There is extant a proclamation by him dated 
Cooper's Cove, August 13, 1611, against abuses 
and bad customs by persons who used the trade 
of fishing in those parts. He and his family re- 
mained there two years. He especially aimed 
at a trade with the Indians, and employed one 
Captain Whittington for the purpose. 
who was an alderman of Bristol, served the 
oflice of mayor of that city in 1618-19. (Pur- 


Bristol, in 1609, pub- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Mr. Guy, | 


chas’s Pilgrims, ii. 1875-1877 ; Stow’s Chron. ed. | 


Howe's, 943; Barrett's Bristol, 
Seyer’s Bristol, ii. 259, 260; Pryce’s Bristol, 485, 
620; Sainsbury’s Cal. Col. State Papers, 20, 303 ; 
Green's Cal. Dom. State Papers, James. I. iii. 19.) 
We desire to ascertain the title of his treatise, and 
the date of his death. 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 


Cotonen AND Mrs. Lucy Hurcuinson, — At 


the time of the publication of The “ Memoirs of | rf A r i 
‘» | the other side of the river over against the great 


Colonel Hutchinson, by Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson,” 
there was in possession of Mr. Jones, a solicitor, 
in addition to the Memoirs which were printed, 
many other family papers, and also the portraits 
of Colonel Hutchinson and his wife. Information 
is desired as to where such portraits and papers 
are now to be found. S. N. 


Davi Lamont, D.D., minister of Kirkpatrick, 


177, 178, 688; | 
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‘Is this original, or transcribed from some 
printed eulogies of that day ? 
C. W. Bineuam. 
“Oris Sensuatrum Victus.””— Where can I 
procure reliable bibliographical information re- 
specting the early editions of the Dano-Germano- 
Latinus versions of the Orbis Sensualium Victus ? 
Joun N, Harper. 


Pomeroy Famity.—Richard Pomeroy, of Bow- 
den, Esq., married Eleanor, daughter of John 
Cotter, Esq., Mapowder, Dorset, in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., and left two sons—JTenry and Johu. 
Can any of your readers inform me,’ if either of 
them left descendants ? W.S. 


Process at Berne. — Bishop Burnet, in a 
letter from Zurich, dated September 1, 1685, 
states that he read at Berne the original process in 
the Latin record, signed by the Notaries of the 
Court of Delegates, that the Pope sent to try 
four Dominican friars accused of a blasphemous 
cheat, for which they were burnt in a meadow on 


church at Berne, May 31, 1509. 

Query. Is the process referred to still preserved 
at Berne? ?, 

Kingstown. 

Tue Proruet 1x THE Passion Mysteriss.— 
Brand (Popular Antiquities, vol.i. p. 130, Bohn's 


| edit.) gives several extracts from churchwardens’ 


Durham, in Kirkeudbrightshire, and author of 


1830. 
| = § 

Bequest ror Roop Lorrs.— William Bruges, 
Garter-King-at-Arms, London, by his will, dated 
1449, left certain monies for “the complesshyng 
and ending of the church of Staunford, that is 
covering with lede, glassyng, and making of pleyn 
desques, and of a pleyn rode lofte, and in puying 
of the seyd church nowit curiously, but pleynly ; 
and in paving of the hole chirch body and quere 
with Holland tyle.” Is there any pee te instance 


several volumes of sermons, was living in 
When did he die ? S. 


than this of any one leaving a bequest for the | 


making of a rood loft ? 
were common. 


Jequests for pewing, &c., 
Joun Bowen Rowxanps. 


Manucer, Maunert, on Mawnetr.—I am 
desirous of knowing the derivation of these sur- 
names, and whether there are any instances of 
their use. . M. 

Merancutuon. — In my copy of Melanchthon’s 
Letters, Witeberge, mpixv., | find a MS. Epi- 
gram, viz. :— 

“ Queritur arrodant quare tua scripta, Philippe, 

Tam multi, eunctis ante probata piis? 
Arte dolent omnes se vinci: plurimus ergo 
Momus in arte tibi, nullus in arte mimus. 
Stultis stulta placent: cunctis gratissima doctis, 
Si qua Melanthonium pagina nomen habet.” 








accounts of payments, in pre-reformation times, 
to the prophet at the reading of the Passion. 
Who was this prophet supposed to represent? 
Was he a character in the mystery or play of the 
Passion? Or was he merely the reader of the 
Scripture describing that event ? M. C. 

QuOTATIONS WANTED.— 
“ Life—what is life? but the immediate breath we draw: 

Nor have we surety for a second gale. 

A frail and fickle tenement it is; 

Which, like the brittle glass which measures time, 

Is broke e’er half its sands are run.” 


Can you inform me the author of the above 
lines ? C. A. Newron. 
Can any of your readers tell me who is the 
author of the following? When at Rugby, | 
remember its being given as a subject for Latin 
verse; and I have now copied it from the fly- 
leaf of a book, where I then wrote it : — 
“ Few the words that I have spoken, 
True love’s words are ever few ; 
Yet by many a speechless token 
Hath my heart discoursed to you; 
Souls that to each other listen, 
Ilear the language of a sigh, 
Read the silent tears that glisten, 
In the tender trembling eye. 
When your cheek is pale with sadness 
Dimmer grows the light of mine, 
And your smiles of sunny gladness 
In my face reflected shine. * 
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rhough my speech is faint and broken, 
Though my words are ever few, 

Yet, by many a voiceless token, 
All my heart is known to you.” 


kK. R.C. | 


Who is the author of some lines on the pro- 
priety of grasping a nettle when plucking it? I 
think the second verse begins :— 

“ So it is with vulgar natures.” 


M.S. | 


The following is quoted by a monthly periodical 
as an extract from“ one of the Fathers :” 


| 
“ Utilis lectio, utilis eruditio, sed magis utilis uNcTi0.” 


I shall be glad to learn in what work of the 
Fathers this is to be found ? Grorce Lioyp. 


Could any of your readers give me the name 
of the author of the following lines, and where I 
could find them ? — 

“ God and the doctor we alike adore, 
But only when in danger, not before; 
The danger o’er, both are alike re quite d, 
God is forgotten, and the doctor slighted.” 
T. C. B. 

“When Secker preaches, and when Murray pleads, 

The church is crowded, and the bar is thronged.” 
OXONIENSIS. 


Rorxo’s First Wire. — Who was the father of | 
Poppée, Poppa, or Popa, the first wife of Rollo, 
Duke of Normandy? Rapin (vol. i. p. 99) calls 
him Earl of Bayeux. Jules Janin (De la Nor- 
mandie, p. 10), calls him Seigneur de Bayeux. 
What right had he to either of these titles? 
What became of his descendants? Did they ever 
become Viscomtes du Bessin ? MELETEs. 


Ecclesiastical History Epitomiz’d. The work is in 
two parts. On the title of part i. it is stated to be | 
“collected by J. S. Gent. ;" and the introduction | 
to part ii. is subscribed J. Shurley, but without 
any address or further reference. The first part 
was printed in 1682, and the second part in 1683, 
both parts being printed for William Thackeray, 
on London Bridge. To the second part there is a 
curious frontispiece, giving the fathers of the Re- 
formation seated round a table, while a figure 
dressed in pontifical robes is attempting to blow 
out a candle which stands on the middle of the 
table, and this figure is supported by the Devil 
and other personages. I think it is very likely 
that the first part had an illustrated title or frontis- 
piece. The work came into my possession in a 
very tattered condition, and possibly the frontis- 
piece had been lost. 

Who was this J. Shurley ? There is no mention 
of him, nor of the work, in Bohn’s edition of 
Lowndes, nor can I find any mention of either in 
any bibliographical work in my possession. It is a | 


| 
J. Saurtey.—I possess a small volume entitled | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| church at Southampton ? 


| recipe the same as the old ? 
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curious compilation. Any information will oblige 
me.* yy 

WaAFFERS. — 
“ Waffers, in his charming little poem, The Visitation, 


| says, anticipating Wordsworth’s ‘ forty feeding like one’: 


* Unanimous in grief or fun, 
Ten talk, and Jaugh, and weep like one.’” 

P. 32. 
“No one has sketched the weakly and the kindly 
points of the clergy more delicately than Waffers.” — 

P, 48. 
(Literary Recollections, by an Old Reader. 
London, 1825.) 

Can you inform me who Waffers was, and where 

I can find The Visitation? O. A. E. 


Wattoon Cuurcu, Soutnampton.—In Mr. 
Burn’s History of the Foreign Refugees (1846), I 
find, at p. 80, under the heading “ Southamwp- 
ton :” — 

“ At this town there was a settlement of the Wallcons, 
and also Refugees from the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, 
and Sark, and the Orkneys.” 

When, and under what circumstances, were these 
refugees driven from the islands here enume- 
rated ? How came any refugees from the Orkneys 
to have anything to do with a Walloon or French 
MELETES. 


Workman's MS., anv Pont’s “ Boox or Bia- 
zons.” — Nisbet, in his well-known treatise on 
Scotch Heraldry, makes reference to a manuscript 
by some one of the name of Workman; and also 
to a Book of Blazons by Mr. Pont.f Will any of 
your Scotch correspondents kindly inform me if 
these still exist? In what form, and where de- 
posited ? Fepvs. 


Queries with Answers. 


Wassatt.— Would you kindly give me the 
old recipe for wassail? I want to revive it in my 
family this year, but want a good old Englisk 
recipe. Is it still made in Norfolk? Is their 
A. W. Tayrtor. 
[The ingredients of the earlier Wassail Bowl, it would 


| seem, were not the same as those of aiater period. In 


Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 164, is a curious account of a 
visit of King Edgar to the Abbey of Abingdon. It is 
there said that “the king was glad, and commanded that 
hydromel [metheglin] should be abundantly supplied for 





{* His Ecclesiastical History Epitomiz’d, 1682-3, is neither 
in the Bodleian Library nor in that of the British Museum. 
The latter contains a copy of another work by him, en- 
titled, The Honour of Chivalry, or the Famous and De- 
lectable History of Don Bellianis of Greece. Translated 
out of Italian. In Three Parts. London, 4to, 1683. The 
preface to second and third parts is signed J. Shurley. | 

[¢ Nisbet (vol. i. p. 263) states that “ the most exuctest 
copy he had seen of James Pont’s MS. Collections of the 
Blazons of the Nobility and Gentry in Scotland in the 
year 1624, was in the House of Seton, where he died.”— 
Ep. } 
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the visitors to drink. What followed? The attendants 
drew the liquor all day in full sufficiency for the guests; 
but the liquor itself could not be exhausted from the 
vessel, except a handbreath, though the Northanhimbri 
made merry, and at night went home jolly!” Leaving 
the miraculous part of the story out of the question, it 
appears (says Dr. Milner) that this was a true Wassail- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ing bout, and that metheglin was the beverage made use | 


of on the occasion ( Archaologia, xi. 421.) The metheglin, 


or mead, is a fermented liquor, of some potency, made | 


from honey. Hence from a metheglin jollification of 
thirty days after a wedding comes the expression so 
familiar to the friends of a newly-married couple—the 
Honeymoon. 

In later times, however, the composition of the Wassail 
Bowl was ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, and roasted crabs or 
apples, which has also received the more comfortable 
name of Lamb's Wool. The contents of the bowl are 
specified in the first verse of “The Wassaillers’ Song,” 
still sung on New Year’s Eve in Gloucestershire : — 

“Wassail! Wassail! all over the town; 
Our toast is white, our ale is brown; 
Our bowl is made of maplin tree, 


We be good fellows all—I drink to thee.” 


In that pleasant brochure, Cups and their Customs, p. 36, | 


occurs the following receipt for the Wassail Bowl :—* Put 
into a quart of warm beer one pound of raw sugar, on which 
grate a nutmeg and some ginger; then add four glasses 
of sherry and two quarts more of beer, with three slices of 
lemon; add some sugar, if required, and serve it with 
three slices of toasted bread floating in it.” ] 


Laurence Brappon.— I have a curious tract 
entitled — 

“ Particular Answers to the most Material Objections 
Made to the Proposal Humbly presented to His Majesty, 
for Relieving, Reforming, and Employing all the Poor of 
Great Britain, 1722.” 

It bears no name upon the title, but the dedi- 
cation to the king is subscribed “ Laurence Brad- 
don.” The nature of the proposal made to the 
king may be gathered from this work, but the 
proposal itself is not given, nor have I been able 
to procure a copy. 

A reference is made in Bohn’'s edition of Zowndes 
to Lawrence Braddon, who, besides other works, 
is represented to be the author of — 

“The Tryal of Laurence Braddon and Hugh Speke, 
Gent., upon an Information of High Misdemeanour, 
Subornation, and spreading false Reports. 1684, folio.” 

This would lead me to infer that the author 
of the tract is not the person referred to in 
Lowndes as the author of several works, and the 
spelling of the Christian name is different. Can 
any of your readers give me information on this 
head, and also say where I can obtain further par- 
ticulars as to the Laurence Braddon who is the 
author of the tract in my possession ? = 

[The author of the tract on “ Employing all the Poor” 
is the same individual whose works are noticed by 
Lowndes. Mr. Laurence Braddon, a barrister, was en- 
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which has divided the opinions of historians. The eyi- 


| dence produced by Braddon will be found in the following 


pamphlet, “The Trial of Laurence Braddon and Hugh 
Speke at the King’s Bench on Feb. 7, 1684, for a Misde- 
meanor in suborning witnesses to prove the Earl of Essex 
was murdered by his Keepers.” This pamphlet is reprinted 
in Cobbett’s State Trials, ix. 1127-1228. Braddon was 
fined 20002, and Speke 10007. His last work, although 
dated 1725, appears to have been printed just before his 
death, which took place on Sunday, Nov. 29, 1724. It is 
entitled, “ Bishop Burnet’s Late History Charg’d with 
great Partiality and Misrepresentations, to make the 
Present and Future Ages believe that Arthur Earl of 
Essex, in 1683, murdered himself. Lond, 8vo, 1725,” 
This is also reprinted in Cobbett’s State Trials, ix. 1229- 
1332. Braddon presented a copy of this work to Sir Hans 








| Sloane as appears from a laconic epistle preserved in the 











Addit. MS. 4038, p. 334: — 

“To Sir Hans Sloane. I desire your acceptance of the 
booke herewith presented by your most humble and most 
obedient Servant, 

“ LAURENCE Brappoy, 

[ Month torn off] the 25th, 1724.” 

See more respecting Braddon and his controversies in 
Ralph’s History of England, i. 761-765; North's Examen, 
at pp. 386-388; and Kippis’s Biog. Britannica, iii. 229, 
230. 

Rev. James Strutruers. — About the close of 
the last century there arose a class of distinguished 
preachers in Scotland ; the first, and most eminent 
for eloquence, and whose manners and appear- 
ance were most captivating, was the Rev. James 
Struthers. He was admired and attended by all 
the higher classes of Edinburgh, and was con- 
temporary with Dugald Stewart, that amiable 
man and philosopher, John Playfair, &c. &c. He 
officiated on the Sundays in what was on all 
week days an amphitheatre of horsemanship, 
situate in a curious and rather mean locality at 
the back of the “Black Bull Inn,” formed bya 
nook of houses at the head of Leith Walk, in 
Edinburgh, and which was no thoroughfare to any 
part of the city. There was little or no transmuta- 
tion of the interior on the Sunday; and I have 
attended the performances in equitation on a 
Saturday night, and ten or eleven hours afterwards, 
I have heard the most impressive addresses and 
prayers from Mr. Struthers ; having been almost 
squeezed to death to getadmission. I believe Mr. 
Struthers was succeeded by Dr. Thomas Chalmers 
and others, whose names it is unnecessary to re- 
capitulate. I beg to knowif there be any memoir 
extant of Mr. Struthers ? =. =. 


{The following notice of the death of this popular 
preacher is given in The Scots Magazine, \xix. 560- 
“ Died on July 13, 1807, the Rev. James Struthers, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age, and sixteenth of his 
ministry in the Relief Chapel, College-street: a man 
whose sound judgment, extensive information, liberal 


| sentiments, correct taste, impressive eloquence, elegant 


gaged in industriously collecting evidence to prove that | 





Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, had been murdered in the 
Tower of London on July 13, 1683. The tragical end of 
the Earl is an occurrence which has never been satisfac- 
torily cleared up, and is one of those mysterious events 


manners, moral worth, and unaffected piety, will be ever 
recollected with a strong mixture of pleasure and regret, 
by an uncommon number of friends and admirers.” He 
has also a passing notice in Henry Lord Cockburn’s Me- 
morials of his Time, 8vo, 1856, p. 239: “Of our native 
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presbyterian seceders, Struthers was the only one in 
Edinburgh who was entitled to the praise of eloquence. 


' 
' 
| 


I know no other person of the class who attracted people | 


of good taste, not of his community, to his church, merely 


for the pleasure of hearing him preach. His last chapel | 


was in College Street, but before it was built he preached | 


in the Circus, a place of theatrical exhibition at the head 
of Leith Walk. It was strange to see the pit, boxes, and 
galleries, filled with devout worshippers, and to detect 
the edges of the scenes and other vestiges of the Satur- 
day night, while a pulpit was brought forward to the 
front of the stage on which there stood a tall, pale, well- 
dressed man, earnestly but gently alluring the audience to 
religion by elegant declamation. However, as my coun- 
trymen have no superstition about the stone and lime of 
the temple, it did very well. Struthers was not of any 
superior talent or Jearning, but as a pleasing and elegant 
preacher he was far above any presbyterian dissenter 
then in Edinburgh.” } 


Samvuet Situ. — 

“ David’s Repentance, or a plaine and familiar Exposi- 
tion of the 51st Psalme, by Samuel Smith, late Preacher 
of the Word of God at Prittlewel, in Essex, author of The 
Great Assize.” 

The copy of this work which I have in my pos- 
session is the 30th edition, published 1722. The 
author displays great piety and good sense, and 
to my mind, the book is well adapted for readers 
of the present age. I should like to be informed 
in what year the first edition appeared, and whe- 
ther a reprint of the work has been made of late 
years? Some account of the author will oblige. 

C.K 

[Samuel Smith, the son of a minister, was born at or 
near Dudley, co. Worcester, in 1588; studied at St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford; became Vicar of Prittlewell, Essex, and 
afterwards Perpetual Curate of Cressedge and Cound, 
Shropshire, whence he was ejected for nonconformity in 
1662. Wood says he “was living an aged man near 
Dudley in 1663.” He appears to have been one of the 
most popular writers in divinity in his day, as the forty- 
seventh edition of his Great Assize was published in 
1757, and David’s Repentance, first published we believe 
in 1618, is said by Calamy to have been printed forty 
times. Of the latter work there was a trick of trade 
played off upon the public about the year 1765 by a book- 
seller at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who published another 
work with the same title and name as the thirty-first edi- 
tion. Vide Wood’s Athene by Bliss, iii. 656, and Calamy’s 
Nonconformists’ Memorial, edit. 1803, iii, 144.) 

Forrest: Wixpnam. — Commodore Arthur 
Forrest died in command of the fleet off Jamaica 
some time in the latter part of the last century. 
Can the date of his birth, marriage, and death be 
given ? 

Can it be ascertained when the Right Hon, 
William Windham, Secretary of State, was born, 
when he married, and when he died? A. R.F. 

[Commodore Arthur Forrest died May 26, 1770, whilst 
commander in chief at Jamaica, The following lines 
on his death appeared in The Scots Magazine, xxxii. 
388 ; — 


“Ts Forrest dead? Death, thou hast fell’d an oak 
By a most cruel and untimely stroke; 
But ere thou kill’st another brave as he, 
Old Time shall make a heavy blow at thee.” 








His birth and marriage are not given in the account of 
his life in Charnock's Biographia Navalis, v. 380-383. 

The Rt. Hon. William Windham was born at Fell- 
brigge-hall, Norfolk, on the 3rd of May (old style), 
1750. He married Cecilia, the third daughter of Commo- 
dore Arthur Forrest on July 10,1798. Mr. Windham 
died on June 4, 1810, and was buried in the family vault 
at Fellbrigge. Prefixed to his Speeches in Parliament, 3 
vols. 8vo, 1812, is some Account of his Life by Thomas 
Amyot, Esq. The biography of him in the Gent. Mag. 
_ oa pt. i. p. 588, was written by Edmund Malone, 
“Sq. 


Paivate Sorvrer.—Can any of your numerous 
readers throw light upon the origin of the word 
“private” when applied to the phrase “ private 
soldier?” Is it from his having been the private 
property of him who raised the regiment to which 
he belonged (and who were then termed re- 
tainers), in contradistinction from the soldier who 
was found by the state who would then be termed 
“ public ?” R. N. 


Will you be kind enough to inform me what is 
the meaning of the word “private” as applied to 
a soldier ? G. W. Barrineton. 

Travellers’ Club. 


[Two simultaneous queries respecting the word “ pri- 
vate” as applied to a soldier, one referring to the crigin 
of the word as so applied, the other to its meaning, lead to 
the supposition that the question is raised in connection 
with some matter now in discussion; and before ventur- 
ing to give an answer that might be brought to bear on 
such discussion, one would wish to know exactly the 
point at issue. We limit ourselves therefore to a general 
reply. 

With regard to the meaning of the word as applied to a 
soldier, we presume we are correct in saying, that by a 
“ private” is generally understood a “common soldier; ” 
as distinguished from an officer commissioned or non- 
commissioned. “Was he captain in that regiment?” 
“No, a private.” “Is he a corporal?” “No, a pri- 
vate.” 

As to “the origin of the word ‘private’ when applied 
to the phrase ‘ private soldier,’” we would suggest that it 
must be traced to the much earlier use of the same word 
as applied to civilians, “a private man or citizen,” one 
not invested with public office or employment. So Black- 
stone: “A private person may arrest a felon.” 

The epithet being thus applicable in common parlance 
to any civilian not holding office, has by a slight exten- 
sion of meaning, been used to signify soldiers not posses- 
sing rank, | 


Sir Henry Cavertey. — MS. Addit. 10,410 is 
described as Sir Henry Caverley’s Remarks in his 
Travels begun Feb. 17, 1683, fol. imperf. Who 
was Sir. Henry Caverley ? Ss. Y. R. 

[This imperfect MS. volume, formerly in Heber’s col- 
lection, is by Sir Henry Calverley (frequently spelt Ca- 
verley), whose Common Place-Book of 1657-8 is now in 
the library of Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan of Walling- 
ton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Vide “N. & Q.” 2"4 S. viii. 
198. ] 
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Replies. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
(3"* S. iii. 506 ; iv. 189, 241, 271, 330.) 


Pending the solution of the difficulty created 
by the fact, that Lady Mary Drake’s burial is 
recorded alike at Plymouth and St. Budeaux, the 
following particulars may be of some service. 
They are the result of an examination which I 
have made at both places, in consequence of the 
Note contributed by G. P. 

The volume, containing the two entries which 
formed the subject of my first notice, is, I find, a 
copy of the original register which was rewritten, 
in 1610, by “ Laurence Kinge, Minister of St. 
Budiox ;"as set forth on the first page at the end of 
a prefatory paragraph, in which is stated the rea- 
son for making the copy, namely, that the eccle- 
siastical laws require parish registers to be kept 
on parchment. The task had fallen into con- 
genial hands, Method, order, and accuracy, are 
apparent on every page; and the work has evi- 
dently been a labour of love to the writer, who 
performed the duty which had devolved upon him 
in the best manner. I mention these details, be- 
cause by them is measured the degree of reliance 
to be placed on what is, after all, only a copy; 
and so far, therefore, inferior in authority to the 
actual original. The register so produced, apart 
from its worth as a public document, is valuable as 
a manuscript: the folios fair and crisp, and the 
character a beautiful specimen of the writing of 
that period. 

The entry, which stands at the head of the first 
art under “ Baptisms,” is dated January 7, 1538. 
t may be worth while, though at the risk of 

repetition, to give literally and exactly as they 
are written the entries connected with Drake. 

Marriages : — 

“ 1569, Julye iiij*. francis Drake and Marye New- 
man. 

On the margin is a reference to “ Burials, 1582.” 
Turning to that part, we find: — 


1582, Januarie xxv, Marye Drake, wyfe of S* 
ffrancis D., Knight.” 


On the margin is a cross reference to “ Mar- | 


riages, 1569.” 

I have already said (anfé p. 241) that the year 
1582 is 1582-3. As Mr. Pripeaux had made 
(p. 272) some remarks on the burial of Sir F. 
Drake's wife having occurred during his mayor- 
alty, I took particular notice of the date. “On 
this there can be no lingering doubt, as the im- 
mediately succeeding entry is “ Julye, 1583,” 

I felt that I could scarcely avail myself of the 
gratuitous inspection allowed me by the vicar* 





* Not rector, as I before called him. 








(whose kind courtesy I again thankfully acknow- 
ledge), to the extent of making a thorough search 
for the baptism of Mary Newman, which may 
possibly be in the register; although I was not 
fortunate enough to make the discovery. In 
turning over the pages with this view, the follow- 
ing note caught my eye under an entry, August 
15, 1549: — 

“ The same daye were the Rebells driven out of Ply- 
mouthe, and Ixxx of them taken prisoners.” 

And here I venture to interpolate the expres- 
sion of a regret that the clergy —at least, those 
in charge of rural parishes—do not more fre- 
quently constitute themselves local chroniclers: 
an office which, from their position, knowledge of 
daily events, and in-door pursuits, they have the 
power of filling with considerable usefulness. 
Albeit, I should hesitate to recommend the parish 
books for the reception of notes, as happened at 
St. Budeaux during the incumbency of the Rev. 
Thomas Alcock —a man of ability, but of eccen- 
tric habits, that are even now remembered. He 
held the living for a period exceeding sixty-five 
years,* from the year 1732 to 1798; and filled 
whole pages of the register with local memoranda. 
Some information which he thus conveyed re- 
specting the original foundation of, and benefac- 
tions to, the charity schools in this parish, is to be 
had, I am told, from no other source. To himI 
am disposed to attribute the two marginal refer- 


| ences above-mentioned. 


The register of St. Andrew's, Plymouth, has 
every sign of being original—the pages discoe 
loured, the leathern covers much worn, and metal 
clasps broken. The entries, here also written 
excellently well, occur in symmetrical arrange- 
ment: each page divided by double lines into 
three columns, and each column has its appro- 
priate heading. The item, copied by G. P., stands 
exactly thus : — 








Burialls January 1582 
J 


25. The Lady Marie the wiffe 
of St Frauncis Drake knight. 


Tt will have been noticed that, at St. Budeaux, 
no burial entry occurs again until the month of 
July ; whereas, at Plymouth, more follow in Jan- 
uary, and several under every successive month, 
However unaccountable the record at Plymouth 
may be, except as that of an actual interment 
there, it seems even more difficult to understand 
for what earthly reason the minister of St. Bu- 
deaux (served, as it would appear, from St. 
Andrew’s,) should have selected this particular 


* This clergyman furnishes an instance to be added to 
that mentioned in “N. & Q.,” under “ Longevity of In- 


| cumbents,” 35t4 §, iv. 370. 
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death for notice, if the deceased lady was really 
buried elsewhere. With reference to G. P.’s final 
question, I can only say that the vicar knows of 
no tomb or grave that can be associated with 
Dame Mary Drake at St. Budeaux; and I can hear 
of none in St. Andrew's Church. 

Joun A. C. Vincent. 


POTHEEN. 
(34 S. iv. 188, 278, 399.) 

In the epigram of the Emperor Julian, he pro- 
poses to alter the cognomen of Bacchus, Bpouids, 
to Bpouds, oats—and to encircle the brow of the 
jolly god with corn instead of the vine. 

The cereal liquors of ancient times seem to 
have been of two descriptions: one of a partial 
fermentation, in which some vegetable bitter was 
infused, and the other similar to the modern 
alcoholic spirit. See /Eschylus, as quoted; Ari- 
stotle, De Ebrietate ; Herodotus, lib. ii. sect. 77 ; 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. c. 1; Pliny, lib. xiv. ec. 
22. The bitter ingredient used by the Egyp- 
tians was the lentil: “madida sociata lupino” 
(Columella, x. 116). The two cereal liquors, in 
the manufacture of which Osiris was stated to 
have instructed the Egyptians, were termed zy- 
thum and curmi. The zythum or zitum, “quem 
nos cerevisiam vocamus,” as Diodorus writes, 
was made “ex hordeo et herbis.” Again, leav- 
ing southern climes for the colder north, Sui- 
das alludes to the stronger tipple, wine made 
from barley; and Cwsar declares (De Bell. 
Gail.) that the Britons preferred cereal to grape 
wine. So also Tacitus, respecting the Allophyl- 
lian tribes ; and Priscus mentions an intoxicating 
drink, used by the ancient Hungarians, termed 
camus ; likewise Dioscorides, in the first century 
of our era, terms the liquor made from grain 
curmi—a word identical with the Egyptian term, 
and found also in the Welsh language. Paulus 
Orosius, and after him Isidorus, derive celia from 
calefacio, in allusion to the heat evolved by fer- 
mentation. This Ion Isaac Pontanus, in a subse- 
quent age, flatly denies, claiming for his national 
beverage an origin anterior to the foundation of 
Rome: that “gratissimus potus,” termed oe/, or 
él, and by the Angli, del (Danie Descriptio). 

The Spur of the Pwonians, alluded to by 
your correspondent (from fpiw, to bubble up,) 
was certainly a cereal liquor, and probably similar 
to the beoim of the Danes (3" S. iv. 229, 310, 
382). The Celtic biop, a spring, has the same 
pronunciation ; and the philologist may trace the 
identical word in the Hebrew and Arabic, as in- 
dicating aspring. The term is perhaps an imita- 
tive labial from the bubbling sound, and thus 
came to be applied to liquor presenting the same 
phenomenon in fermentation, 


But be this as it may, that sluggish tipple, of 

which Henricus Abrincensis oddly enough writes, 
“ Nil spissius illa, 

Dum bibitur; nil clarius est, dum mingitur: 

Unde constat, quod multas feces in ventre relinquit,” 
is certainly not the same drink that inflamed with 
a maddened patriotism the drooping souls of the 
Numantians in the memorable siege, B.c. 133 
(Paulus Orosius, H. c. 7), or filled the fierce 
followers of Odin with frantic joy, in anticipation 
of immortal symposia — 

“ Where, from the flowing bow], 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul.” 

Again, Ion Isaac Pontanus (Danie Descriptio) 
writes of the Danes : — 

“ Destinata morte in prelium ruerent, quum se prius 
epulis, quasi inferiis, implevissent carnis semicrude et 
celia, 

In the Chronicle of the Monastery of Abingdon, 
published by direction of the English Master 
of the Rolls, curious notices are found of the 
“rabies debacchantium ” and “ bovina ferocitas” 
of these heathen buccaneers, when under the 
malignant inspiration of the celia. J. L. 

Dublin. 

This word is pronounced poth-thdeen, very soft. 
Whilst on this subject, may I ask if it were known 
to the ancient Hebrew people? My reason for the 
query is the reference to strong drink, which Sarah 
was forbidden to drink. This could not be wine, 
for “ other strong drink” is expressly mentioned. 

S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


ROBERT DEVERELL. 
(1* S. i. 469; ii. 61; ix.577; x. 236; 24 S. v. 466.) 

This very eccentric author, originally Robert 
Pedley, was the son of Simon Pedley of Bristol, 
and was born in that city. After being educated 
in the school there under Mr. Lee, he was ad- 
mitted a pensioner of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, June 27, 1777, et. 17, his father then 
being dead. He proceeded B.A. 1781, and was 
seventh wrangler and second chancellor’s me- 
dallist. 

In the following year he obtained the member's 
prize for a Latin essay, the subject being “ Utrum 
ad emendandos magis, an corrumpendos, civium 
mores conferat Musica ?” 

On March 30, 1784, he was admitted a Fellow 
of St. John’s, on the Lady Margaret's foundation, 
as a native of Gloucestershire, and in the same 
year commenced M.A. 

He subsequently changed his name to Deverell, 
and was in 1802 elected M.P. for Saltash, being 
it seems a Whig, but an advocate for the slave 
trade. He died at New Norfolk Street, London, 
November 29, 1841, aged 82. 
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Sir Robert Heron (who was admitted a fellow 
commoner of St. John's in 1783) says: — 

“ Sir Richard Heron consulted the present Lord Har- 
rowby, who had just left Cambridge, for a tutor for me. 
He could not entirely recommend any, but, on the whole 
preferred Mr. Pedley, afterwards Deverel, He had some | 
learning and much ignorance, but being a little mad, his | 
strange ideas taught me to think for myself. We spent 
two summers together in France, Germany, and Holland.” 

Notes by Sir Rob. Heron, Bart., 3rd edit. 291. 

Under the erroneous date of 1842, Sir Robert | 
thus records his tutor’s death : — 

“ This year died my old tutor, Robert Deverel, for- 
merly Pedley. He wrote works which decidedly proved 
insanity, and his conduct was also, sometimes, such as 
to admit of no other excuse; yet, he was the best tutor 
I could have had; for, with a private education, without 
companions of any ability, I was in need of his strange 
and active imagination to excite my reasoning faculties.” 

Notes, 263, 264. 

Sir Robert also states that Deverell was in some 
degree connected with the Beckfords, his brother 
having had the management of their estates in 
Jamaica, and having recently died, leaving behind | 
him an estate of at least 10,000/. per annum, in- | 
herited by a niece. 

This brother we take to have been James Pedley, | 
who was elected M.P. for Hindon, 1802. | 

With regard to the alleged suppression of De- | 
verell’s Discoveries in Hieroglyphics, we have 
doubts, for the library of this University contains | 

| 
| 
| 





a copy marked “ second Edition,” and having the 
date 1816. 
Cambridge. 


C. H. & Tuomrson Cooren. 
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“We believe we need make no apology for inserting 


| the following Letter and Verses from a Genius which has 


lately favour'd the Publick with some curious Essays of 
the Poetick Kind, that have been very acceptable to 
many of our Readers.” 

Owing to some inaccuracy in the index to the 
Gentleman's Magazine under the head of “ Bow- 
den,” Lam unable to ascertain whether any ac- 
count of Dr. Samuel Bowden appears in that 
‘AMeds. 

Dublin. 

There was published by R. Janeway, in 1704, an 
8vo, entitled “Divine Hymns and Poems on several 
Occasions, &c. By Philomela and several other 
ingenious persons;” with a dedication to Sir R. 
Blackmore, and Preface. This last extends to 
ten pages, in which the author supplements the 
attacks of Jeremy Collier upon the profane poets 
of the day; and, although without signature 
or initials, is by J. Bowden, upon the authority of 
that name in a contemporary hand being found sub- 
scribed to it in a copy of the book shown to me by 
a friend.* The lines quoted by your correspon- 
dent would seem to fit the Mr. Bowden of this 
Miscellany, whose acknowledged poetical contri- 
butions are a“ Hymn to the Redeemer of the 
World,” and a “ Dialogue between a good Spirit 
and the Angels;” the first extending to thirty- 
four stanzas, and the last occupying eleven pages, 
both often reprinted. 

The Philomela of the title is of course Miss 
Singer, afterwards Mrs. Rowe, whom the book- 
seller may have considered the most attractive of 


| his “ ingenious persons” for that position, being a 


| lady then in high repute, and characterised by 


Surely there can be no difficulty in understanding 
what is meant by the phrase “ dancing in slippers.” 
If so, since when did the word “ slipper” disap- 
pear from the English language, as meaning a | 
shoe worn by ladies for dancing ? Witness “ Cin- | 
derella and the glass slipper.” Have we left off | 
speaking of a “ satin slipper” since white boots | 
came into fashion ? Joun A. C. Vincent. 


Bowpen or Frome (3 §. iv. 431.) — There 
was a Dr. Samuel Bowden, who contributed poeti- 
cal pieces to some of the early volumes of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, among which are — 

“To the Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Weymouth, on his late 
Marriage with Miss Carteret. By Dr. Bowden, Author 
of the Poetical Essays lately publish’d,” Aug. 1733, pp. 
431. 

“The Prayer of Cleanthes; translated from the Greek 
by Dr. Bowden,” Oct. 1735, pp. 609. 

“Te Deum: from the Latin of Dr. Alsop,” Feb. 1736, | 

p- 106. 

“To Mr. Samuel Hill on board the Salisbury Man-of- 
War, in Pursuit of the Algerines in the Year 1734,” 
March, 1736, pp. 130. 

This last is prefaced by the following introduc- | 
tion by the editor : — 

| 


Danctne 1s Surprers (3 S. iv. 351, 4387.)— 
| 
| 
' 





| on account of age and declining health. 


Dunton as the Pindarick Lady, and the She-Wit 
of his Athenian Society. A. G. 


The Rev. John Bowden, respecting whom your 
correspondent J. S. inquires, was pastor of a 
Presbyterian (now Independent) congregation at 
Frome from, I think, the year 1707 until his 
death, which took place in 1748. For the last 
seven years he had various assistants, I presume 
Two 
compositions of his are now before me; one, An 
Exhortation to the Rev. Thomas Morgan at the 
close of his Ordination to the Ministerial Office, 
delivered at Frome, Sept. 16, 1716. The other, A 
Funeral Sermonon the Death of George I., preached 
June 18, 1727, and dedicated to Dr. Benjamin 
Avery. The Rev. Thomas Morgan just named 
subsequently adopted deistical sentiments, and 
gave to the world his Moral Philosophy. 

If J. S. or any of your correspondents can tell 


* Referring again to the book cited, I find I have not 





| afull warranty for this; the Editor's initials only, J. B., 


being there written. This Collection of 1704, which went 
through several editions, is not to be confounded with 
Mrs. Rowe's independent Poems by Philomela, printed by 
Dunton in 1696. 
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me whether the author of the book named below 
was a relative of the Rev. John Bowden or not, I 
shall be obliged : — 

“Poems on Various Subjects, with some Essays in 
Prose, Letters to Correspondents, &c.; and a Treatise on 
Health. By Samuel Bowden, M.D., of Frome, Somerset- 
shire.” Printed at Bath, 1754, 8vo. 

x. A. X. 


Lapy Reres (3™ S. iv. 395.)—There is an al- | 


lusion to this lady in Douglas’s Peerage of Scot- 
land, vol. i. p. 142, ed. 1813. 
consort of the fourth Earl of Athol, who was a 
daughter of Lord Fleming, it is added,— 

“ An opinion was generally prevalent that this Countess 
of Athol possessed the powers of incantation, and it is 
said that when Queen Mary lay in of James VI. she cast 
all the pains of childbirth on Lady Reres.” 

Certainly a most convenient plan! Hi. §. 


Turnne’s Witt (3 S. iv. 365, 439.) —F. C. 


H. may be assured that I had no polemical animus | 


in referring to Thynne’s Protestantism, as evi- 
denced, according to my judgment, by his will. 
I referred to it in a purely dispassionate spirit, as 
an historical (or biographical) fact, or at least as 
a fair presumption from the evidence. I am not 


convinced to the contrary by F. C. H.’sremarks. I | % - Py. A Pe a 
y*y : | child that dies within a month after its birth, 


am quite willing to believe that on all those impor- 


tant doctrines referred to, religious men in all com- | 


munions think very much alike in the main, and 
therefore that William Thynne’s will and epitaph 
might suit a good Catholic as well as a good Pro- 
testant. But the absence of reference to the 
Virgin and Saints, the prominence given to the 
doctrine of justification by faith, as well as the 
omission of all mention of an obit, taken toge- 
ther with what Francis Thynne records of his 
father in the Animadversions upon Speght's Chau- 


cer, are to me very fair proofs that ‘I hynne’s mind | - “ ar 
: y I “ | the term is unintelligible. 


was affected by those changes in religion that 
were inaugurated by Cranmer, and subsequently 
adopted by the Church of England. That ‘Thynne 
commenced his epitaph in the ancient form— 
even if not as a mere formula—is no evidence in 
F. C. H.'s favour, because praying for the dead 
was one of the last of the ancient practices which 
the Reformers succeeded in abolishing, since it 
was without doubt one of the last which most 
people educated in the old religion, and seeking 
comfort under bereavement, would be likely to 
surrender. 

I write this note not without a misgiving that 
I may have exceeded your rule as to subjects of 


controversy, but I trust that I have sufliciently | 
indicated the spirit in which I write; and I can | 
assure F’, C. H. that I would not willingly put a | 
word to paper which would be likely to give | 


offence to any reader of “ N. & Q.,” much less to 
one whose contributions have so much interested 
and instructed me as his have done. 


Juxta Turn. | 


Speaking of the | 


HepineuaM Recisters (3 S. iv. 430.) —A 
crisom, or more properly a chrysom, child, has been 

| supposed to mean one who died unbaptized. Our 
old dictionaries agree in stating that this name 
was given in the bills of mortality to those chil- 
dren who died within a month from their birth ; 
but they are not agreed as to whether it applied 
to those who had been, or had not been baptized. 
Bailey says that infants dying before Baptism 
were called chrysoms ; but he prefaces this with a 
tale of an ancient custom of a cloth with some 
unguent being worn on the head by the child till it 
was deemed strong enough to endure baptism ; and 
so derives the name from the child’s dying before 
that cloth had been left off. This, however, is 
without any foundation; and must be a mere 
blundering about the Chrismale, or cloth laid on 
the child’s head, after it has been anointed with 
holy Chrism in Baptism, which has always been 
practised in the Catholic church. In Dyche's 
Dictionary, we find that “such children as die in 
the month are called chrisoms;” but he gives a 
more valid reason, deriving the name from the 
cloth laid over the child’s head, when it was bap- 
tized, which he properly calls the Chrismale. 
Johnson gives as the meaning of Chrisom, “a 


leaving the question of its baptism undecided, 
Now it seems most probable that the name, 
being evidently derived from the cloth called 
Chrisom or Chrismale, would have been applied 
to such children as had recently worn that cloth, 
rather than to such as died without having re- 
ceived it ; and therefore that crisom children were 
those who died shortly after their baptism. 

L. A. M. also inquires, What is a “ pepperal ?” 
whose baptism is found is the same Register of 
Castle Hedingham. If that spelling is correct, 
I can only suggest 
that it may have been intended for puerperal, 
meaning a child whose mother died in childbirth ; 
or it may be perperil, a child baptized in imme- 
diate danger of death. These are mere conjec- 
tures, but the only ones which occur to 

F.C. H. 

The chrisom was a white vestment put upon chil- 
dren at the time of their baptism. It took its name 
from the chrism with which the child was then 
anointed. Anciently, the newly baptised appeared 
in church robed in these vestures during the 
solemn time for holy baptism; and when they laid 
them by, they delivered them to the church to be 
hereafter produced against them, should they 
sully the purity of their baptismal innocence by 
the commission of sin. Hence, the Church of 
England ordered that women, when they came to 
be churched, should offer the infant's chrisom, if 
the child were still alive. If, however, the child 
died between the time of its baptism and its 
mother’s being churched, it was wrapped in the 
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chrisom, as a shroud. And from this the term 
“chrisom child” was applied to all infants that 
died in such interval. It afterwards came to 
mean children who died before they were bap- 
tised. W. Bowen Row anps. 

I presume the lines quoted by L. A. M. from 
the Castle Hedingham Register are by the Rev. 
Charles Darby, a poetical writer, to whom is 
ascribed Bacchanalia; or, a Description of a 
Drunken Club, a folio sheet, 1680. At an ad- 
vanced period, when there was much rivalry 
among the religious poets to produce a metrical 
version of the Psalms which should give general 
satisfaction, Mr. Darby tried his hand at this 
hopeless task, and published, in 12mo, 1704, “ The 
Book of Psalms, in English Metre. The newest 
Version, fitted to the Common Tunes,” which, 
with the exception of its being slightly noticed in 
Dr. Watts’s Preface, is not recorded by any author 


or bibliographer who has treated of sacred poetry, | . - 
| a larger number than in any one year since 1835, 


and is, consequently, a much desiderated volume 
to collectors in that department of literature. 
When Mr. Darby published his Psalm-Book, he 
was “ Rector of Kedington, Suffolk.” Does he 
appear to have held a clerical appointment at 
Castle Hedingham? The dates I have given may 
enable your correspondent to satisfy himself as to 
the Peace referred to in the lines. A. G. 

I should be very much obliged to L. A. M,, if 
he could give me a verbatim extract of that entry ; 
and to any of your correspondents who could give 
me similar ones, as from their scarceness they 
become interesting, and I have never been able 
to find an entry of such myself. 

Rosert Morais. 

Chester. 

Jang, Lapy Cuerne (2 S. x. 127.)—Can 
there be a doubt that the play of The Concealed 
Fansyes is by Jane Lady Cheyne, eldest daughter 
of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, and 
wife of Charles Cheyne, Esq. (in 1681 created 
Viscount Newhaven)? She died Oct. 8, 1669, 
wt. 48, and was buried at Chelsea on November 1 
following, her funeral sermon being preached by 
Adam Littleton, D.D., rector of that parish. (As 
to her, see Wilford’s Memorials, 112; Lysons’s 
Environs, ii. 76, 93, 106, 107, 127; Life of the 
Duke of Newcasile, by his Duchess, 90, 91, 157; 
and Faulkner's Chelsea (ed. 1829) i. 223-225 
332-334; ii. 132). . As she married Mr. Cheyne 
in or about 1654, her drama was probably written 
before that period. The portrait of this estimable 
and accomplished lady has been twice engraved 
(Granger’s Biog. Hist. of England, ed. 1824, iii. 
309) ; she therefore ought to have had a place in 
the Catalogues of British Engraved Portraits. 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Executions ror Murper (3™ §. iv. 438.)—I 


two preceding weeks, a correspondence on the 
subject of the number of executions for murder 
in this country since 1839. 

As your correspondent J. P. D. appears to have 
found it difficult to obtain the required statistics, 
I may inform him that they are to be found in 
the Judicial Statistics published annually by Han- 
sard & Co., Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

From these official papers, I find that in the 
ten years following 1839 (1840-1849 inclusive), 
the executions for murder, in England and Wales 
were, each year, respectively—9, 9, 9, 13, 16, 12, 
6, 8, 12, 15. 

In the next ten years, 1850-1859 inclusive, the 
respective numbers were—6, 9, 9, 8, 5, 7, 16, 14, 
a3. @ 

In 1860, 61, °62, the executions for murder 
were, respectively 12, 14,15. In 1863 (down to 
the present date, December 1), 19 persons have 
been executed for murder in England and Wales; 


when 21 persons were executed for that crime. 
The statistics of capital punishment, whether in 
our own or in other countries, afford interesting 
matter for reflection. It is found that where the 
extreme penalty for various crimes has been 
wholly or partially abolished, and permanent re- 


| straint substituted, the result has been a greatly 


| increased public security from the evils conse- 


quent on such crimes, either through an increase 
in the proportion of convictions arising from com- 
mitments, or from a positive decrease in those 
commitments, or in some instances from both 


| results combined. 


observe in your journal of Nov. 28, and of the | 


Wiutuiam TALLAck. 


When I replied to J. P. D. I was under the im- 
pression that the Returns known as Iedgrave's Ta- 
bles were still published among the parliamentary 
papers, but I find that they have been superseded 
by the Returns under the above head, and which 
are presented in the form of a blue-book of some- 
what formidable dimensions, price 3s. 6d. I have 
only one at hand, that for the year 1861. The 
contents are most compendious, embracing — 
Part I. Police; Criminal Proceedings; Prisons. 
Part II. Common Law; Equity ; Civil and Canon 
Law. ‘There is no number given; but they will 
be readily found under the title of Judicial Sta- 
tistics, either at the British Museum or at Han- 
sard’s in Great Queen Street. The former mode 
of presenting the Criminal Returns was that of 
printing them in the usual form of Parliamentary 
papers, but my copies are displaced, and I cannot 
give the numbers ; but they are easily procurable 
on applying for them as Criminal Returns, naming 
the years for which they are wanted. = 

Hawkins Famiry (3" §S. iii. 205; iv. 438.)— 
I do not know whether the following item of in- 
formation may throw some light on the Hawkins 
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family, but I give it for what it is worth. 
an old poetical translation of Horace, entitled — 

“Odes of Horace: the best of Lyrick Poets, contain- 
ing much Moralitie and Sweetnesse. The Third Edition. 
Selected, translated, reviewed, and enlarged with many 
more, by St T. H. London: Printed by John Haviland 
for William Lee, and are to be sold at his shop, at the 
signe of the Turk’s Head in Fleet Street, 1635.” 

In very old handwriting T. H. is filled up 
Hawkins, and from some pieces of poetry prefixed 
to it in his honour, it is shown that he was a 
knight (eques auratus). ‘The pieces of poetry in 
his honour are by Sir John Beaumount, Baronet ; 
George Fortescue, Hugh Holland, and J. Chap- 
perlin. C. T. Ramace. 


Josern AppIson AND THE “ Spectator” (3"4 
§. iv. 146.)—Referring to my previous note, I 
would ask the favour of any correspondent pos- 
sessing the original numbers of the Spectator, 
411-421, 170-172, 255-257 (inclusive) informing 
me whether there are any variations between the 


text as printed in these, and the ordinary volume | 


reprints ; if there are, the loan of the above num- 
bers for a few days would oblige me very much. 
J. D. CAMPBELL. 
50, Buccleuch Street, Glasgow. 


Mercuants’ Marks (3 §S, iv. 413.) — Mac- 
kerell’s History of Lynn contains examples of 
several curious merchants’ marks formerly in the 
Lynn churches. These examples are, however, 
not carefully engraved. In the possession of the 
Corporation of Lynn there are an extensive series 
of early deeds, to many of which are appended 
seals, on which are represented the marks of very 
many of the early mayors and burgesses of that 
town. I have a collection of nearly 400 examples 
copied from these seals, dating from 1290 to the | 
reign of Elizabeth. 

The Corporation of Coventry possess also a 
large collection of charters, deeds, &c., with nu- 
merous examples of merchants’ marks impressed 
on the seals appended thereto. A short paper by 
Mr. Harrod, in the Transactions of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Archeological Society, contains 
examples of several of the marks used by the 
Yarmouth herring packers, temp. sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the Corporation Records contain draw- 
ings of others. 

_ Examples of marks used by coopers are given 
m a privately printed account of the Coopers’ 
Company of London by Mr. Firth. 

Mr. Fitch, of Norwich, has printed a short 

pamphlet on the Brewers’ marks of Norwich. 
; Mr. Frost, the historian of Hull, made a collec- 
tion of the marks pertaining to the merchants of 
that town. His collections, which are in my pos- 
Session, contain some very interesting specimens. 
_ Ishould be glad to give A.B. any additional 
information on this subject. J. J. Howarp. 


Ihave | 


Inisu Unron (3" S. iv. 342.) —When the great 
agitation for Repeal of the Union was carried on 
by the late Mr. O'Connell, many most valuable 
statistical works on the subject of S. G. E.’s query 
were published by the association. The general 
statistical publications issued by the body (inde- 
pendent of political bearing) were very valuable. 
| Perhaps J. M. Ray, Esq., of the Registry Office, 

Dublin, could assist 8. G. E. S. Repmonp. 


Tue Eart or Serton (3" S. iv. 442, &c.) — 
Your correspondent, S. Repmonp, seems unfor- 
tunate in supposing that an Earl of Sefton was a 

| priest of the Church of Rome. The first Earl 
| certainly was not. The second and third Earls 
| were both married, and therefore could not have 
been priests in a church whose rule is celibacy. 
The fourth and present is a Lieutenant in the 
Grenadier Guards. It, however, appears from 
| Burke’s Peerage, my authority for this account, 
that Richard, 7th Viscount, was a clergyman of the 
church of Rome. Grorce W. MarsHA.t. 


Srmon Frazer, Lorp Lovar (38" S. iv. 444.) 
In the Notices to Correspondents, p. 444, it is 
stated that Lord Lovat was taken by a party of 
armed constables at his lodgings in Soho Square 
in 1715. This suggests a query I have long in- 
tended sending to “ N. & Q.” Where was he 
taken in 1745? He was,I believe, taken in Scot- 
land. I wish to find an account of his journey 
from Scotland to London, and should be greatly 
obliged by any reference which would tend to 
throw light upon this subject.* I possess a rub- 
bing of his coffin-plate from the chapel of St. 
Peter ad Vincula, as also of those of Lords Bal- 
merino and Kilmarnock. A copy of it may be 
interesting, as I have not yet seen it printed. 





“Simon Dominus 

FRASER DE Lovat 

Decollat : Apr. 1747. 
tat: Sux 80.” 








Georce W. Marsa. 


Capacity ror Rerieiox iN THE INFERIOR 
Animats (3" S. iv. 414.)—In reply to your cor- 
respondent G. C. Gexpart's query, “ Whether 








[* Lord Lovat was finally apprehended in the district 
of Morar, on the western coat of Scotland, by a party 
from the “Furnace” Sloop, which had been sent to 
search the isles and the coast. In the Lake Morar he 
had hidden himself, and the contemporary narratives 
state that he was discovered within a hollow tree, in 
which he was able to stand upright after having entered 
by an orifice below, through which the saiiors were 
astonished to see what appeared to be two human legs 
muffled in flannel like those of a gouty alderman. He 
was conveyed in a litter, first to Fort William, and then 
by easy stages through Stirling and Edinburgh, and 
thence by Berwick to London. Vide John Hill Burton’s 
Lives of Lord Lovat and Duncan Forbes, p. 249, &c. 8v0, 
1847.—Ep. ] 
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there has ever prevailed among the great Roman 
Catholic Doctors any opinion that was esteemed 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


probable or commendable respecting a capacity for | 


religion in beings below the grade of humanity?” 
I would refer him to the following passage at p. 13 
of A Treatise of Church-lands and Tithes by 
William Forbes, Advocat.” Printed at Edin- 
burgh in 1705. This writer, speaking of St. 
Francis, whom he describes as “a dissolute mer- 
chant in his youth,” proceeds to inform us that 
“ upon the wakening of his conscience” he became 
so compassionate that — 

IIe cou'd not find in his Heart to kill a Louse. He en- 
deavoured, by Preaching to Beasts, and Teaching Birds 
their Catechism, and Sheep to Bleat out their Canonical 
Hours, and such like Holy Feats, to treasure up a Stock 
of Merit in the Bank cf his Fraternity.” 

J.C. R. 


Marven (3"¢ §, iv. 268, 420.) —I am afraid 
that I am not on the right scent after all respect- 
ing the connection of Marvin and Cambell. I 
have a seal which bears “ar. a demi-lion sa.” 
The arms of Marvin of Pertwoode, co. Wilts, temp. 
Eliz. The arms which your correspondent H. 3. 


G. kindly gives are—Or, on a chevron sa. a mullet | 


with crescent for difference, which are those of 
Sir Thomas Murfyn, Lord Mayor of London in 
1518. As he lived in 1518, and the Marvins 
shortly after, viz. temp. Eliz., bearing distinct 
arms, they can hardly be of the same family. 

K. R. C., 


Erxon Basirixe (3" §, iv. 441.)—The epitaph, | 
said to have been painted on the chancel wall of | 


Handborough church, Oxon, will be found at the 
end of an 8vo edition of the Eikon Basilike, pub- 
lished in 1727, or rather at the end of the Royal 
Martyr, published at the same time, and by the 
same editor, and bound up with it. The Dedica- 
tion of both pieces is signed “ R. Royston.” The 


Address to the Reader is signed “ Rich. Perrin- | 


chief.” 
The same epitaph is published in Sandford's 





History of the Kings of England, who says it was | 


written by Richard Powell, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq., and together with his majesty’s portraiture 
at large, and his works in folio underneath it, was 
painted and set up in St. Olave’s church, Silver 
Street, London. H. T. Exracomne, M.A. 


Is it possible that my old acquaintance, the re- 
markably interesting inscription in Handborough 
Church is obliterated and gone? Surely this is a 
piece of Vandalism in the disguise of restoration, 
which only requires to be represented in the proper 
quarter, and with due urgency, in order to obtain 
its reversal. No man, one would suppose, in his 
right senses, not even a fashionable architect in 
the paroxysms of medimvalism, could imagine a 
few scraped stones on a chancel wall to be pre- 
ferable to this striking record cf a bygone age. 


[34 S. IV. Dec. 19, 63, 





I pray you, Mr. Editor, that not another num- 
ber of “ N.& Q.” may go forth without this in. 
dignant protest, in which I feel thousands would 
join me, of C. W. Bryeuam. 


Execution ror Witrcucrart (3" S. iii. 300.) 
If it is lawful to contravene an editorial note, let 
me remark that there is a case of execution much 
later than that of the three reputed witches at 
Exeter, in 1682. See British Topography, vol. i. 
p- 311, which tells of — 

“Mrs. Mary Hickes and her daughter Elizabeth, but 
of nine years of age, who were condemned the last assizes 
held at Huntingdon, for witchcraft, and there executed on 
Saturday the 28th of July, 1716.” 

Pevacivs. 


Bartismat Names (3" §S. iii. 328.) — When I 
was a curate I remember my vicar being sore per- 
plexed at being asked to baptise a child “ Bessie.” 
He refused to baptise it by any nick-name, and 
suggested Eliza, Elizabeth, &c., to the parents in- 
stead, but in vain. We searched the books, and 
only discovering the same constitution of Abp. 
Peccham, mentioned by the editor, bearing upon 
the case, the point was referred to the late excel- 
lent Sir John Patteson, who advised compliance, 
as we had no law on our side. So I baptised the 
child by the obnoxious nickname. PELAGIUvSs. 


Rine Fincer (3*¢ S. iii. 344.) — Uvyre may 
like to hear that Pliny informs us (Hist. Nat, 
xxxiii. 1), that rings used to be worn originally 
on the fourth finger, afterwards on the second, 
then on the least. The Britons and Gauls wear 
them on the middle finger. PevaGivs. 


Dentition 1x Otp Ace (3" S. iii. 499.) —Hav- 
ing occasion, to my sorrow, to visit lately one of 
the most experienced dentists of the midland 
counties, I took occasion in an interval of torture 
to bring this subject before him. S. D. will be 
pleased to know that his guess was entirely cor- 
roborated by my tormentor, who assured me people 
frequently fancied that they cut new teeth when 
at a great age, whereas the truth was their gums 


| had fallen, and the stumps of the old teeth once 


more came into play. This also explains the con- 
dition of the old gentleman's teeth examined by 


| Mr. Picxrorp (p. 474 same volume). Pliny tells 


a more wonderful story than any adduced in 
*“N.&Q.:2"— 

“ Homini novissimi [dentes ] qui genuini vocant, circiter 
vicesimum anoum gignuntur, multis et octogesimo. Fe- 
minis quoque, sed quibus in juventa non fuere nati, deci- 
dere in senecta, et mox renasci certum est. Zanclen Sa- 
mothracenum civem cui renati essent post centum et 


| quatuor annos Mutianus visum a se prodidit.”—Hist. Nat. 


Xl. 37 . 
PELAGIUS. 


Dyrxe wits THE Enprnc-tive (3™ S. ii. 258.) 
The opinion is older than Pliny, who states, after 
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recounting numerous marvels, “His addit Ari- 
stoteles nullum animal nisi wstu recedente expi- | 


rare.” — Hist. Nat. ii. 23. 


PreposiTion aT Enp or a Sentence (3" §S. iii. 
436.) — D. S. will find some good remarks on his 
dogma in Hallam’s Lit. of Europe, part iv. 7, 37. 
It was becoming disused in Dryden's time. 

Pevaaivs. 


Pevacivs. 


Does (3 S. iv. 50.)— Pope speaks rather 
hastily respecting the honour the Scriptures pay 
this animal. On the contrary, it is throughout 
them spoken of with hatred as unclean and abo- 
minable. The higher side of this creature's cha- 


| 1s whether it had a drain. 


racter, its fidelity, attachment, &c., which is the | 


prevailing view we moderns take of it, is first seen 
emerging in Homer. Byron and Landseer, in | 
their respective arts, have ennobled these higher | 
qualities of the dog in our own days. See on the 
moral qualities of dogs, and how this animal is 
used, symbolically by the great Venetian painters 
and others, some remarkable sections in Mr. Rus- 
kin’s Modern Painters, v. pt. ix. § 14-20. 
PELAGIvs. 


Sunpry Queries (3S. iv. 451.) —6. Good 
accounts of the Via Dolorosa may be found in the 
Pére Geramb’s Pilgrimage, and in Chateaubriand’s 
Itinerary of the Holy Land. 

9. Dorax is a character in one of Dryden's 
plays, Don Sebastian. ‘The dialogue between Se- 
bastian and Dorax is considered but little inferior 
to the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius in 
Shakspeare. F. C. 1. 


15. Jockey of Norfolk. Does not Mr. Watcorrt | 
refer to the lines pinned on the Duke of Norfolk's 
tent before the battle of Bosworth ? 

“ Jockey of Norfolk be not too bold, 
For Dickon your master is bought and sold.” , 


16. The Duke with the Silver Hand. I do not | 
know what Duke of Somerset bore this appella- | 
tion; but Sir Humphrey Stafford with the Silver 
Hand, the founder of the great Stafford family, 
died in 1413. (See Burke's Extinct Peerage, | 
p- 492.) HERMENTRUDE. 


Quotations wANnTED (3" S. iv. 454.) — “He 
died of no distemper.” ‘These lines are Dryden's, 
but I am unable to state from which of his works 
they are taken. I think, however, that S. S. S. 
has not quoted them correctly. In Bysshe’s Art 
of English Poetry, they are given much better, 
thus :— 

“ Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 
But fell like autumn fruit, that withered long ; 
Ev'n wondered at, because he dropt no sooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years, 
Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more ; 
Till, like a clock, worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.” 


F. C. H. 
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Piscin® NEAR Rooptorts (3" §S. iv. 270, 361, 
441.)—To determine the character of the supposed 
iscina at Maxey, the first thing to be ascertained 
This StaMForDIENsSIS 
does not inform us, though he should have done 
so before rushing to the conclusion that there 
must have been an altar near it. If any opening 
in the basin, or any vestiges of a drain are still 
discernible, it was a piscina. Still it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that it was for the use of any altar, 
and certainly no altars were placed in such posi- 
tions. Piscinas were for various uses; generally, 
indeed, for receiving the ablutions, the water of 
the lavabo, and also such portions of wine and 
water as had not been used for the mass; but also 
for the reception of water which had been used for 
baptism, water in which the corporals and mun- 
datories had been washed by the subdeacons or 
others in holy orders; water which had been used 
to wash any altar linen, pavement, or place on 
which the consecrated species had accidentally 
fallen; as also the ashes of burnt tow, cotton, 
palms, and other things, which it was not proper 
to deposit in ordinary places. Piscinas for these 
purposes might be placed any where about the 
church, and elevated and out of the way places 
would be obviously preferable for them. 
If, however, the piscina discovered at Maxey 
should not appear to have had any drain, and 
especially if its flooring is flat, and without any 


| hollow, it is quite probable that it was only a niche 


F. C. H. 


In a crypt under the south chancel aisle of 
Grantham church there is a decorated piscina, in 
the usual position (the south wall), and near it, 
under a window in the east wall, a stone altar, 


for some holy image. 


| the latter containing the five crosses nearly ob- 


literated. STAMFORDIENSIS. 


HMlisceelancaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History of the Violin and other Instruments played on 
with the Bow, from the remotest Times to the Present ; 
with an Account of the Principal Makers, English and 
Foreign, with Numerous Illustrations. By William 
Sandys, F.S.A., and Simon Andrew Forster. (J. R. 
Smith.) 

If the Organ be the King of musical instruments, the 
Violin is assuredly the Queen. Many years ago Mr. 
Dubourg, an accomplished scholar, “with a good bow 
arm,” showed his loyalty by an admirable little volume 
on its history; and nuw we have a profound antiquary, 
Mr. Sandys, and Mr. Forster, the representative of a 
family world-renowned as fiddle-makers, combining their 
varied talents to do justice to the Violin. They have 
played their several parts most harmoniously, and have 


| drawn out their lengthened sweetness into a volume 
| which will delight all fiddle-players. 


The early history 
of the instrument is told by Mr. Sandys with a mixture 


| of learning and quiet humour most pleasant to read; 
while the notices of great performers, and more particu- 
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larly of the great makers of the Violin, are peculiarly 
valuable, and such as probably nobody but Mr. Forster 
could supply. 
Shakespeare. 

forth in 1623. 

Booth.) 

If we wanted any justification for the strong commend- 
ation which we passed on the First Part of Mr. Booth’s 
admirable reprint of the famous Folio of 1623, it is to be 
found in the simple but most effective statement pre- 
fixed to this Second Part, namely, that it is a fact, that 
although Part I. has been now nearly two years in cir- 
culation, “ not a single question of its accuracy has been 
encountered which has not proved to be an error or mis- 
apprehension of the questioner.” We congratulate the 
editor on the success which has attended his endeavour 
to ensure accuracy in his Reprint, and the lovers of Shake- 
speare on the opportunity of possessing an accurate re- 
production of the first Folio at a moderate price. 

j00KS Recetvep.—This Season has produced a large 
crop of excellent books for younger readers. Foremost 
among these is a new Series of Parables from Nature,* by 
our old favourite Mrs. Gatty: two of which parables— 
“ The Light of Life” and “Cobwebs”—will, we pronounce, 
be especial favourites. Somewhat akin to this is a little 
book by Miss Yonge, The Wars of Wapsburgh,t quite 
worthy of the authoress of The Heir of Redclyffe. Those 
practical grandfathers who give their favourites micro- 
scopes for Christmas-boxes, are indebted to the same 
publishers for another excellent little book, Microscope 
Teachings, { which will make their Christmas gifts more 
complete. England's Workshops,§ which records faith- 
fully and graphically a series of visits to some of the 
great workshops of this country, gives an excellent and 
interesting account of the processes by which some of 
our commonest articles of utility are produced, and the 
wealth, science, and power employed in their production : 
and here we are reminded of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s address on Wedgwood, || in which he displayed all 
the eloquence for which his speeches are so remarkable, for 
the theme was one especially suited to his peculiar genius. 
Mr. John Timbs’s new volume, Knowledge for the Time, 
is one of those happy combinations of industry and tact, 
applied to the production of a book for the many, for 
which the compiler has established so wide-spread a 
reputation. In his Scenes from the Drama of European 
History,** Mr. Adams describes a well-selected series of 
events from the battle of Tours in 732, to that of Waterloo 
in 1815: so told as to give the younger reader a general 
knowledge of the leading events of European history, and 
to supply to the older reader who has small leisure a sketch 
of the same in a comprehensive form, and intelligible 
style. 


A Reprint of his Collected Works as put 
Part II. Containing the Histories. (L. 


* Parables from Nature. Fourth Series. By Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty. (Bell & Daldy.) 

+ The Wars of Wapsburgh. By the 
Heir of Redclyffe. (Groombridge. ) 

t Microscope Teachings. By the Hon. Mrs. Ward. 
Illustrated with Sixteen coloured Plates. (Groombridge. ) 

§ England’s Workshops. By Dr. G. L. M, Strauss, 
C. W. Quin, F.C.S.,; John C. Brough; Thomas Archer; 
W. B. Tegetmeier, and W. J. Prowse. (Routledge.) 

Wedgwood. An Address by the Rt. Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. (Murray.) 

§ Knowledge for the Time. A Manual of Reading, 
Reference, and Conversation on Subjects of Interest, 
Useful Curiosity, and Amusing Research. By John 
limbs, F.S.A. (Lockwood.) 

** Scenes from the Drama of European History. 
W. H. Davenport Adams. (Virtue Brothers.) 


Author of The 


By 


Sir’Guy de Guy. A Stirring Romaunt in Three Fyttes, 
By Rattlebrain. Illustrated by Phiz. (Routledge. ) 
This amusing book relates in Hudibrastic verse the 

adventures of its hero, a Putney volunteer, and amateur 
entomologist, his love adventures, hair-breadth ‘scapes, 
and deeds of heroism, mingling with the story many sedate 
reflections, so as to make up a racy satire on the extra- 
vagant “sensational” taste of the day. The sparkling 
rhymes of Rattlebrain are capitally illustrated by Phiz, 
with that mixture of grace and fun that characterises 
his style, especially when there is a lady in the case, 

De la Rue’s Red Letter Diary and Improved Memoran- 
dum Book for 1864. 

These very useful companions to the desk of every man 
of business, and of every man of letters, have just been 
issued, and exhibit the same useful and varied contents, 
and are got up with the same good taste, for which their 
predecessors have been distinguished for many years. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and addres 
are given for that purpose: — 

Provr's Castias axp Anners or Mc 4 THSHIRE. 

Borwns's Wonas (Hove's Edition). 5 Vols. 

Pownen (Original). Vols. XVIII. XIX. XX. and XXI. 
Wanted by Mr. Thos. Millard, 70, Newgate Street. 


Folio. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


The lines — 
“ Vestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
To day she'll hae but three,” Xe. - 
are fr the ballad of “ Marie Iamilton.” e Aytoun's Ballads of 
Scot tland, vol. ii. p. 42. 
For notes on“ cant of Green Ginger” 
34, 606, +3 X. 174. 


Oo. 8. 


N.&Q.”" 


in Hull, see “ 


J. G. 
ist S. viii. 
H. A. S. On the 
“ Douglas, Dougies, tender and true,” 


ubject « 


see“ N. & Q." 2nd S. v. 169, 226,245; xi. 71. 


N. B. Yes. 

Ross 

t on this sub 
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Smythe will find much curious informa- 


or Jentcno. Mr. W. B. 
. Xi. 72, 449, 4c.; and 2nd 8. ii. 173, 236, 


ect in our ist 5. 


. Forrest. Vo account of the death of Commodore Arthur Fore 
rest aa pears in the General Index to Blackwood's Magazine. 
C.'A.E. For the passage in Melanchthon see pp. 352, 421 of our present 
volume. 
T. A. C. Vincent and Gronos F. Cuamwnnns, We have letters Sar 
these Correspondents. Where can we forward them? 


Tea is choice and strong, moderate in price, and ewhole- 
These advantages have secured for this Tea a ge 
It is sold in packets by 2,280 Agents. 


Horniman's 
me to use. 
prefere nee. 
THE NEW YEAR. —A large Assortment of well-seasoned Ac- 
count Books, suited to all Consumers in price. quality of material, 
and arrangement. Almanacks, Diaries, warp 5 and Pocket 
Books ing zreat variety, Ready Reckoners, Interest and Discount Books, 
Bill Books, Stationery end Coorg Machines, Maps, Charts, &c. Cata- 
logues Grat .ETTS, 8, Royal Exchange. 
‘HE PRE TTIEST G IFT for a L ADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at 112. lls. For a GENTLE MAN, 
one at 10. 10s. Rewarded at the international Exhibition for “ Cheap- 


ness of Production. 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


( \HRISTENING PRESENTS in SILVER. — 
/ MAPPIN BROTHERS beg to a attention to their Extensive 
Collection of New Designs in sterling SILVER CHRISTENING 
RESENTS. Silver Cups, beautifully chased and engraved, 3/., 3/. 108., 
4l., 51., Sl. 108. each, according to size and pattern; ag Sete of Knifes 
Fo k, and Spoon, in Cases, 1/.1s., 11. 10s., 21., 2 Sa., 41. 48. 
Silver Basin oon, in handsome Cases, 4/. sl. aes “9 
10l. 10s. MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 67 « Wil- 
| liam Street, London Bridge ; and 222, Regent Street, Ww. 
in Sheffield a.v. 1510. 








general 


one of 
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